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The moral of the waterproof match 


VER SINCE they were invented, 
matches have annoyed people by 
not lighting when wet. 

But it took a war—this one—to over- 
come this age-old inconvenience. Chem- 
ists, spurred on by the needs of our fight- 
ing men, took time to find a formula which 
had been lacking for more than 100 years. 


Other examples... 


But waterproof matches are only a 
simple, homely example of how the de- 
mands of war can speed up improve- 
ments in modern living. 


Take the vast problem of feeding mil- 


lions of our soldiers and sailors all over 
the world. Or the complicated one of 
shipping them everything from beer to 
blood plasma . . . without damage! 


Later... 


These needs, too, have resulted in better 
containers — containers whose benefits 
will be enjoyed by everyone when the 
war is won. 


American Can has worked closely with 
Uncle Sam in this difficult undertaking. 
We have been able to develop many im- 
provements in processing food and pack- 


aging merchandise. The experience we 
have gained will have a tremendous in- 
fluence in the packing and canning 
industries. 


Plans for the future... 


This knowledge is available to you— 
now! Not only are our engineers anil 
specialists ready to help you work out 
your production problems, but our plan- 
ning organization is eager to help you 
Meet postwar competition. 

Why not talk over your plans with us’ 


Get in touch with our local represents - 
tive or wrice to our main office. 


“NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN” 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fibre and Metal Containers 
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STYLE SYMMETRY STRENGTH 


All three are essential in tomato production. None are 
possible except through years of vigilance and care on the 
part of the plant breeder. Tomato Seed, Grown by Stokes, 
will give you all three, and with them a deep sense of 
dependability. 


RANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 
“Tomate Srederw 
Seruiug the Industry Since 1881 


VALIANT STOKESDALE e MASTER MARGLOBE RUTGERS 
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EDITORIALS 


- FOLD THAT PRICE—Midst world shattering 
| events in the ending of the greatest war of all 

times, the surrendering of nations earlier than 
could have been expected, and the prospects for an 
enduring peace, we of the canned foods industry In- 
formation Department must stick to our job and talk 
canned foods. O tempora O mores!!! - 

And the top of that interest is price. Listen to the 
traders in the great marts and they would seem to be 
trying to persuade us that prices, now that the war is 
over, will rapidly recede and that the buyers will again 
be in the saddle. In canned foods, and foods generally, 
they know that is merely wishful thinking, if even 
that, as more probably it is just father to the thought. 
They know there is no chance of price cuts, worthy 
the name, on this year’s outputs, and no need for price 
cuts to move every can that can be produced. They 
know that with the present demand, and which will 
continue for months, as they also know, the job will 
be to find stocks to satisfy this urging. How could it 
be otherwise? With no carry overs, and no inven- 
tories in distributors’ hands, with what breeders would 
call the killing off of the breeding stock, demand is 
bound to exceed supply for months, if not years to 
come. In other words, as we have before pointed out, 
the market must find enough goods to restore normal 
trading supplies—the trading stocks which they for- 
merly always kept on hand. This done, and not until 
then, they may start the old selling war; but that can 
never be out of the ’45 packs, and it is a more than 
even bet that it will not arrive until after the ’46 packs, 
an’ only then if those packs prove to be big. 

In this issue we give you a digest of the Govern- 
ment’s pricing of canned foods, that is an explanation 
of ‘t, and which will keep you studying for some time. 
An ‘| as you will see in the report of the meeting of the 
NCA Planning Committee, when members of the OPA 
Pr ce Administration stated they were anxious to 
rer ove price controls as soon as possible, the canners 
on the Committee asked that that be not done for 
sore time, believing that they should be continued in 
eff ct to keep conditions stable during the period of 
wa to peace transition. 

ii the News Letter of the National Food Brokers 
As ociation, of August 25, they make a pertinent 
cor ment: 

‘ [here’s no mystery about Government price poli- 
cie.. Ceilings will be kept on scarce commodities until 
su) matches demand. Regulations are being 
du: ped everywhere—perhaps too fast. Could be a 
dai. zer. And don’t be surprised if some hitherto re- 
act o»naries don’t come around requesting some regula- 
tio’ s be re-established when they see damage being 
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done. Cost of living is to be held down. Nobody in 
Government wants to see repetition of mess after last 
war. 


Nevertheless the opportunists looking for quick kill- 
ing are putting the screws on. Inflation be damned 
to them . . . and the little man, too. Keep an eye on it 
~ you'll collect only half what you paid for. Victory 

onds.” 


STAGE NOT SET—The stage is not set for price 
recessions, but just the contrary, if the dangers of 
inflation are to be avoided, and there is nothing now 
as dangerous or terrifying as that, make no mistake. 
We have won the war but we can lose the peace, unless 
prices can be held within reason, as the quotation 
shows. If you feel a kick coming on, that profits are 
not what you would like them to be, just figure what 
rampant inflation could do to your business, and you 
will probably ask that prices be reduced rather than 
advanced, if that would prevent inflation. 


But look at the picture. Some packs of canned foods 
promise to be fair, the pea pack was a dandy, but not 
more than can be used, but most of them at best only 
moderate at this time. Until the packs have been 
made, don’t fall for the talk that prices will decline. 
As a whole the canners have learned a good lesson 
from the war: they wait to price their goods, and con- 
firm sales, until they see what their pack actually is. 
That’s wisdom. 

Maryland seems to have been set apart for crop 
troubles this year, and Dr. Symons of the Maryland 
Extension Service is letting the world know it. Here 
is a report on crop losses this season, in The Sun of 
August 27th: 


“Of an estimated total loss of $21,161,000 in Mary- 
land crops because of the heavy rainfall in July, State 
tobacco growers suffered a loss of approximately 
$6,699,000, the Extension Service of the University of 
Maryland reported yesterday. 

The State’s tomato crop suffered the most extensive 
injury because of the heavy precipitation, about 56 
per cent of the expected yield being completely de- 
stroyed, it was reported. The loss in this crop was 
estimated at $5,255,000. 

The survey, which was made by county agents in 
the State’s 23 counties, disclosed percentage of crop 
losses and their values as follows: 


Crop Percentage Lost Damage 
Beans (lima) ......... 49 $202,000 
10 358,000 
Beans (snap) 5 218,000 
46 375,000 
8 1,154,000 
Corn (sweet) .........cccccce0 8 314,000 


2 
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Crop Percentage Lost Damage 


20 228,800 
Potatoes (sweet) .......... 33 633,000 
36 6,699,000 
56 5,255,000 
29 3,418,000 


The plight of Maryland farmers has been outlined 
to President Truman by Senator Radcliffe and to J. D. 
Hutson, Under Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture, by Dr. T. B. Symons, director of the extension 
service. 

REMUNERATION SOUGHT 

At a recent conference with Mr. Hutson, Dr. Sy- 
mons, leading a delegation representing the State 
Farm Bureau Federation and the State Grange, re- 
quested that some remuneration be made on the basis 
of average production. 

They said that no adjustment in price or ceiling can 
help the Maryland farmers in their present position. 

The July total rainfall was 9.68 inches, an excess of 
5.04 inches over normal.” 


LABOR SHORTAGE—No sooner was the war over 
than labor organizations began to suggest that pris- 
oners of war be discharged from employment, and 
local help, especially the help dropped by the closing 
war plants, be given the jobs. On top of that came 
agitation to have these prisoners shipped back to their 
countries as quickly as possible. We do not believe 
that these labor-trouble-makers will be listened to, for 
it would be a calamity to canners in all sections of the 
country if this help, upon which they have depended 
the past few years, were suddenly withdrawn. Earlier 
the Government promised that these prisoners would 
not be returned until after harvest and processing 
time. And that will be complied with we feel sure. 

Here in Baltimore the canners are in need of more 
help. Their appeal to USES produced 758 hands, but 
only 168 of them were willing to accept cannery jobs. 
No explanation is made for this refusal, but it is not 
hard to guess. It represents a big drop from the high 
wages they earned in war plants to the cannery wage. 
And as long as they have money in their pockets, as 
most of them have, they will pass up the canneries. 
But if the canners cannot get the labor the output must 
necessarily be reduced. 

Daily there come to our desk notices, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Director of Labor, of wage 
rates set for all manner of agricultural work: fruit 
picking, cotton picking, potato harvesting and what 
have you, and these rates are far above anything paid 
in the canneries, as a rule. Sample: “For picking up 
potatoes—18c per bbl.; for harvesting labor, other 
than picking up potatoes—$12 per day.” This was 
for Maine where potatoes are plentiful, as indeed they 
are all over the country. 


THINK OF WOOD—Some day canned foods may 
go back to wooden cases, and many would prefer them 
now if they could get the supplies. An interesting 
study of this question has been made by forestry ex- 
perts, and you will be interested in reading what it 
means. Here it is: 


FORESTRY EXPERTS SUBMIT PLAN TO 
SOLVE WORLD WOOD PROBLEMS—A plan for i- 
ternational collaboration to deal with the critical pro )- 
lem of the world’s wood supply, now constantly shrin‘- 
ing in the face of heavy war and post-war demancs, 
has been recommended to the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture by that body's 
technical committee on forestry and primary forest 
products, Lyle F. Watts, chief, Forest Service, U. 3. 
Department of Agriculture, said August 25. 


The committee’s report has already been submitted 
for preliminary study to member nations of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.). The report, 
which stresses “the world is confronted with the in- 
escapable fact that the forests—sole source of wood— 
are steadily diminishing,” is expected to be given 
prominent consideration at the first conference of 
F.A.O. “Coordinated endeavor on an international 
basis could not come at a more favorable time,” the 
report states. ‘Today the world stands on the thresh- 
old of developments in the use of wood that may be as 
revolutionary as the invention of the steam engine or 
the introduction of technology to the farm.” 


Among the world’s raw materials, wood ranks sec- 
ond only to food, and next to other agricultural crops, 
forest crops have contributed most to human progress 
and security, the report states. Despite the rapidly 
multiplying uses for wood, man as a whole burns and 
wastes more wood than he uses and still treats the 
forests as a mine to be exploited and abandoned, the 
committee warns. Most important of the several spe- 
cific problems suggested by the committee for solution 
by the FAO’s Member Governments include: 


1. Restoration of Europe’s war-depleted forests; 
2. extension of sound management in countries whose 
reserves of old timber are in process of depletion; 3. 
reforestation in southeastern Asia and the Middle East 
as an indispensable step in soil improvement, more 
efficient agriculture and higher nutrition levels for 
almost one billion people; 4. initiation of forestry mea- 
sures in the largely unexploited wood-surplus coun- 
tries, such as Latin America and Equatorial Africa; 
5. effective world-wide distribution of forest products; 
6. World-wide correlation of the results of research in 
forest production and wood utilization; 7. coordination 
of forest production and utilization with soil and water 
conservation as well as with other land uses and s:r- 
vices, such as wildlife and grazing. 


Under a system of managed forestry, employment 
is spread to more people, the committee points ot. 
In Denmark 750,000 acres of managed forests sup))ly 
employment for 6,000 persons, or one worker to 125 
acres. In Switzerland’s publicly-managed forests of 
1,750,000 acres, 10,000 full-time and 30,000 part-ti ne 
workers are given employment, or one full-time wor! er 
for every 100 acres. The committee estimates that if 
forests of the U. S. regardless of ownership, w re 
placed under management, the 1936 employment fig: re 
of 3,750,000 workers in forests and forest industr es 
would be boosted to 6,000,000 and the annual grov th 
of wood would rise from 11 to 21 billion cubic fee’ a 
year. (1613-45) 
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POST WAR PLANS IN THE FORMING 


NCA planning committee meets in Washington and considers many matters of importance 


to the Industry. 


JYhe meeting of the NCA Planning 
Conimittee was very timely in the sense 
that it was in Washington at the time 
the Japanese surrender, August 14, was 
announced. And incidentally, they got 
the two day holiday of that city but went 
back to work through the 18, 19 and 20. 
The full membership of this committee 
was on hand and President Fred A. 
Stare opened the meeting, assisted by 
Secretary Carlos Campbell. 


As an evidence of the timeliness of 
this meeting, they were on hand to con- 
sider the matter of the subsidy contracts 
for the 1945 canned vegetable support 
program about to be issued by USDA 
and were able to arrange a consultation 
before its issuance, and that now is un- 
der way. 


Secretary Carlos Campbell explained 
the most recent developments in USDA, 
the set aside figures, the subsidy, and 
other important developments. He ex- 
plained the desire of the canners for 
early information from the Government 
on all these matters. 


On the first day Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Hutson brought the compli- 
ments of his department to the industry 
for its all-out production efforts and the 
high degree of cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. 
“You canners should be proud of your 
work,” he said. “You have put your 
production up to a peak when we needed 
the food most.” He likewise commended 
the industry on its stand on the Govern- 
men’ support program for canned foods. 
“Canners have not insisted that the Gov- 
ernment support canned foods at ceiling 
pric. s, but have been willing to permit 
afar percent of the ceilings to be used 
as tie Government’s guarantee to pur- 
chas .”  Seeretary Hutson explained 
som of the reorganization that has 
take place in the USDA, mentioning 
that full authority and responsibility in 
exec ting the Government’s program is 
now n the hands of various committees. 
“Ev vy effort will be made both in Wash- 
ingt n and in the field to handle our 
foo’ program on a commodity basis,” he 
exp] ined. 


A interesting sidelight is that E. A. 
(W: dy) Meyer, beloved of the indus- 
try ecause of his fine work in its be- 
hali was made Chief of the Fruit and 
Veg able Branch. As always, he is 
rea and willing to answer any ques- 
tion and to help in any way in his 


_\. Hutson explained another change 
Int at the field work will be combined 
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and directed through the State and 
County offices of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee. This will place the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency in com- 
plete charge of the USDA field organi- 
zation. Secretary Hutson gave it as his 
opinion that the Government would have 
no surplus canned foods to release, ex- 
plaining that stocks were exceedingly 
low, and further that the Army would 
now be in position to anticipate all pos- 
sible contingencies in planning such pro- 
curements. 


Mentioning subsidies he said that they 
may be discontinued within the year, but 
that support prices on most of the com- 
modities may well continue for the next 
two or three years, or even longer. He 
made it clear, however, that the USDA’s 
post war idea of supporting prices would 
not mean that the Government would 
have to buy every pound, every dozen, 
or every hamper of a commodity from 
every individual farmer during the glut 
season. He said the USDA would sup- 
port the market in the future by offer- 
ing to buy only in the present markets, 
and that no attempt would be made to 
disrupt normal marketing or disposition. 

Going on, the Secretary said that 
while USDA had not considered export 
business, the department was ready to 
proceed with such a program if it could 
be ascertained if one was necessary or 
practicable at this time. 


MR. MEYER SPEAKS 


“Woody” Meyer thanked the canners 
for their cooperation during the war era 
and said he hoped that it would continue 
during the post war period, and felt it 
would. He said he thought it necessary 
to continue some sort of record keeping, 
as was done during the war, so that both 
industry and the Government could 
quickly see the position of canned foods 
stocks at all times. 


Mr. Meyer presided at the Saturday 
Afternoon Session and among his lieu- 
tenants were Leonard S. Fenn, Chief of 
the Vegetable Marketing Division, and 
Donald McMillan, Chief of the Fruit 
Marketing Division, and Clifford B. Sie- 
vertson and Bradford Armstrong of the 
Price Support and Procurement Branch. 


Mr. Meyer explained that with indus- 
try cooperation they hoped USDA would 
not have surpluses to sell. They want 
to see the packs handled where they are; 
not have them forced through a number 
of Government channels. “There will be 
some surplus” he said, “but we want to 
keep from acquiring big stocks to sell.” 


The major surplus problem at present 
in peas was thought to be in No. 10 cans. 


During Sunday’s session Mr. Charles 
Carry, Acting Head of the Processed 
Fruit and Vegetable Section of OPA, ex- 
plained the status of the 1945 pricing 
order and prospect of its issuance and 
effective dates. He explained the pro- 
cedure in this matter of new prices, as 
it is given elsewhere in this issue. The 
regulation provides that an increase in 
basic wage rate schedules will be con- 
sidered to have occurred only if the 
single rate for the mid point in the range 
of the rates for unskilled female labor 
has been increased subject to approval 
of the War Labor Board or under the 
authority given in General Order 30. 


Expression was made by Geoffrey 
Baker and Charles Carry, of the Office 
of Price Administration, that that 
agency desires to lift price controls as 
quickly as possible. On their part, can- 
ners, in an informal poll at the session 
they held on the 1945 price regulation, 
voted almost unanimously against an im- 
mediate revocation of canned foods price 
ceilings, feeling that they should con- 
tinue in effect for the time being to keep 
conditions stable during the period of 
war to peace transition. To allow more 
time for the computations that will be 
required under terms of the new price 
order, the OPA representatives offered 
to extend the period between issuance 
and effective date. The Committee moved, 
instead, to have the order brought out 
on schedule and at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Apparently since this meeting the ef- 
fective date of these new prices has been 
named as Monday, September 3. 


At the Sunday Afternoon Session 
Geoffrey Baker, Director of OPA’s Food 
Price Division, told the committee that 
OPA was ready to suspend price controls 
on any item or group of items, provided 
the item to be suspended is selling below 
ceiling prices, and would be likely to 
sell below ceiling prices for 90 days or 
more. However, they won’t necessarily 
require that all brands, grades and sizes 
of this item or group sell below ceiling 
prices; that they would suspend ceilings 
where the general level of prices falls 
below the established maximum prices. 
He reminded his listeners that OPA 
must have accurate information regard- 
ing ceiling prices in order to determine 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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1945 PRICE ORDER CHANGES EXPLAINED 


Canners’ maximum prices for sales of 
the 1945 pack of canned and glass- 
packed vegetables (with the exception 
of canned snap beans), and for most 
fruits and berries, are established by the 
Office of Price Administration at approx- 
imately the same general level as last 
year through the issuance of Supplement 
No. 13 to FPR No. 1, effective Septem- 
ber 3. The supplement continues, with 
a number of minor modifications, the 
basic pricing methods of Pricing Method 
No. 1 and Pricing Method No. 2, estab- 
lished under Supplement 7 for the 1944 
pack. 


The general level of maximum prices 
for civilian sales of the 1945 pack of 
fruits, berries, and vegetables is approx- 
imately the same as last year since sub- 
sidies are continued on the four major 
vegetables, and allowable raw material 
costs on other products have not changed 
appreciably from 1944. However, in 
some areas, increases in basic wage rates 
incurred by processors with the approval 
of the War Labor Board will increase 
ceilings slightly as they are permitted 
to include these wage increases in their 
prices. 


CHIEF CHANGES 


Chief additional changes in the pric- 
ing of the four major vegetables are the 
increased Government prices of 6 cents 
per dozen for No. 2 cans of canned 
tomatoes, with corresponding increases 
for other container sizes (the subsidy 
will absorb canners’ increased returns 
for civilian sales), and the transfer of 
the pricing of tomato juice from Pricing 
Method No. 2 to Pricing Method No. 1. 
Besides tomato juice, the new supple- 
ment contains pricing appendices for all 
the vegetables that were priced under 
Pricing Method No. 1 last year, with the 
exception of snap beans which will be 
issued later. Vegetables included under 
Pricing Method No. 1 are spinach, as- 
paragus, peas, corn, tomatoes, and to- 
mato juice. The pricing appendices for 
the fruits that were covered by Pricing 
Method No. 1 last year will be issued 
shortly. 

The supplement also contains the pric- 
ing provisions for Pricing Method No. 2. 
All of the vegetables (other than tomato 
juice) and most of the fruits and berries 
that were priced under this pricing 
method last year are covered by the new 
supplement. The principal products that 
are not yet included are apple products, 
some other fruits and a few of the ber- 
ries. These will be added to the supple- 
ment as soon as raw material prices are 
determined. 

The OPA states that the new supple- 
ment continues the 1944 policy of pricing 
on a supply basis by establishing maxi- 
mum prices designed to return to the 
canning industry the per-unit dollar 
profits received by that industry in 


1940-41. This is accomplished by in- 
creasing 1944 ceiling prices by an 
amount equal to the approved raw ma- 
terial and labor increases not included 
in the 1944 ceiling prices. Approved in- 
creases in raw material prices affecting 
the national price level for the four 
major vegetables will be handled by in- 
creased subsidy for civilian sales and 
by increasing the maximum prices for 
these products when sold to Government 
procurement agencies. The approved in- 
creases in wage rates will be translated 
into unit cost increases and added to the 
1944 ceilings for both civilian and Gov- 
ernment sales. Wherever feasible, 1945 
maximum prices for both “range priced” 
and “formula priced” products are to be 
based on the actual prices paid for the 
raw material (not to exceed the desig- 
nated prices). 

The new regulation, in the appendix 
for each product, also specifies for each 
product what item is to be selected as 
the base period item in pricing under 
paragraphs 2, 3 or 4 of Section 5(a). 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The basic pricing methods and provi- 
sions of Supplement 7 are continued. 
Discussion of the changes that have been 
made from last year’s regulation in the 
pricing methods and in the pricing ap- 
pendices follows: 


PRICING METHOD NO. 1 

The two principal changes in Pricing 
Method No. 1 are the addition of a pro- 
vision requiring processors to reduce 
their maximum prices where they have 
purchased raw material below the price 
reflected in ceilings, and a provision per- 
mitting processors to adjust their maxi- 
mum prices for approved increases in 
basic wage rates. 


RAW MATERIAL COSTS 


For most “band-priced” products, can- 
ners are required to reduce maximum 
prices where raw material is purchased 
at prices lower than those reflected in 
ceilings. OPA added this provision be- 
cause it was felt that it would be infla- 
tionary to permit processors to reflect 
in their ceiling prices raw material costs 
in excess of those actually incurred. In 
the case of the four major vegetables, it 
was determined that this adjustment is 
not necessary, since processors must pay 
the support price in order to qualify for 
subsidy payments and other benefits of 
the support program. For asparagus it 
was not deemed feasible by OPA to re- 
quire that this adjustment be made. In 
the case of certain fruits under Pricing 
Method No. 1 which will be added later 
to the supplement, processors are re- 
quired to figure their 1945 raw material 
costs on a graded basis, 
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WAGE INCREASES 


The provision for adjustment of proc- 
essors’ maximum prices for approved in- 
creases in labor costs limits increases in 
ceilings to basic wage rate increases. 
By “basic wage rate’ OPA means the 
single rate or established range of rates 
applicable to a given job classification 
for straight time, day operation. 


The supplement sets forth the condi- 
tions under which the processor may 
make the adjustment, namely, that the 
increase in basic wage rates must have 
been approved by the War Labor Board, 
must have been made effective after 
January 1, 1944, and prior to the comple- 
tion of 50 per cent of this year’s pack of 
the product. The adjustment also is 
applicable to increases in basic wage 
rates which are incurred under the 
authority given in General Order 30 is- 
sued by the National War Labor Board. 


The supplement further provides that 
an increase in basic wage rate schedules 
will be considered to have occurred only 
if the single rate or the mid-point of 
the range of rates for unskilled female 
labor has been increased. 


The probable increases in basic wage 
rates for the entire 1945 pack season are 
figured on an area average basis and 
made applicable to processors actually 
incurring increases. These areas and 
the average increases in wage rates are 
as follows: 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
—for processors with any increase in 
basic wage rate schedules, 10 per cent. 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas— 
for processors with increases in buasic 
wage rate schedules up to and including 
5 cents an hour, 10 per cent; for pvoc- 
essors with increases in basic wage vate 
schedules of more than five cents an 
hour, 20 per cent. 


Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Montana, Arizona,- New Mexico— 
for processors with any increase in b isi¢ 
wage rate schedules, 74% per cent. 


Washington and Oregon—for | 
essors with any increase in basic v 21g@ 
rate schedules, 5 per cent. 

California—no adjustment. 


Pricing Method No. 1 has been rev sed 
in an attempt to set forth more cle .rly 
the order in which steps are to be t.ken 
in figuring maximum prices. One oi the 
clarifying provisions defines what sles 
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are to be included in figuring the base 
prive. OPA said the new definition will 
avoid the confusion which existed under 
Supplement 7 and previous regulations 
as to what was meant by “sales in the 
regular course of business.” 


PRICING METHOD NO. 2 


Lasically, Pricing Method No. 2 re- 
quires the processor to figure his maxi- 
muin prices by taking his 1944 maximum 
price as established under Section 6 of 
Supplement 7 (or by figuring such a 
price if he packed the item in 1944 but 
did not figure a price for it under Sup- 
plement 7); subtracting his 1944 raw 
material cost and adding his 1945 raw 
material cost without exceeding the des- 
ignated price; and finally adjusting the 
resulting figure, where appropriate for 
approved increases in basic wage rates. 
The adjustment for approved increases 
in basic wage rates is similar to that 
used under Pricing Method No. 1, except 
that in this case the adjustment is cal- 
culated by using a percentage rather 
than a dollar-and-cent figure. 

The supplement continues the provi- 
sions for pricing items in certain con- 
tainer types and sizes which was a part 
of Pricing Method No. 2 under Supple- 
ment 7 and in addition adds differentials 
for pricing specified products in certain 
container sizes. These differentials were 
constructed from base period price rela- 
tionships which existed in the canning 
industry. 


SYRUP DENSITY 


Provision is made for figuring maxi- 
mum prices for fruits and berries cov- 
ered by Pricing Method No. 2 that are 
packed in syrup the density of which 
does not correspond to the grade of the 
fruit or berry. This provision is neces- 
sary primarily because of the restric- 
tions placed on processors’ use of sugar 
by Second Revised Ration Order 3. For 
specified products for which sufficient 
data are available, conversion factors 
are named which the processor uses as 
follows: The processor subtracts from 
his maximum price the factor named for 
the vvade of the fruit and then adds the 
factor named for the grade of syrup 
used in packing the item. As to fruits 
for vhich sufficient data are not avail- 
able to name conversion factors, the 
proc ssor subtracts from his maximum 
price the difference between his actual 
cost of sugar used in making syrup of 
ade sity corresponding to the grade of 
fruit and his actual cost of sugar used 
inm. king the syrup in which he is pack- 
ing .e item. 

P) sing Method No. 2 continues in ef- 
fect naximum prices determined under 
Sect n 10(¢c) and (d) of Supplement 7, 
iIncli ing maximum prices automatically 
auth ‘ized or approved upon the expira- 
tion of the 30-day period provided in 
thos: sections. These 1944 ceilings are 
then adjusted, where appropriate, for 
app). ved increases in basic wage rates. 
How ver, items for which prices were 
obta ed under those sections of Supple- 


ment 7 are not covered by this pricing 
method if they can now be priced under 
Section 5 (tomato juice), or by use of 
new differentials which are provided or 
by dollars-and-cents prices named in a 
new provision described below. While 
continuing in effect many prices indi- 
vidually authorized or approved under 
Supplement 7, the OPA intends to re- 
view carefully all such prices, particu- 
larly those automatically established, 
and as soon as possible to revise any 
that are “out of line” or that need revi- 
sion due to differences in allowable raw 
material costs for the 1945 pack. 


The supplement contains do!lars-and- 
cents prices for specified products in cer- 
tain container types and sizes which will 
apply to sales by processors who cannot 
otherwise determine their maximum 
prices under the supplement. These 
dollars-and-cents prices are generally in 
line with prices figured by formula and 
are the prices which would otherwise be 
authorized by the OPA under the indi- 
vidual authorization section. Any of the 
prices may be adjusted for an approved 
increase in basic wage rates if the proc- 
essor meets the conditions specified in 
the supplement. 


The supplement adds No. 10 cans of 
diced carrots to the commodities ex- 
empted for sales to Government procure- 
ment agencies as provided by Amend- 
ments 23 and 24 to Supplement 7. 

The supplement adopts those provi- 
sions of Food Products Regulation No. 1 
which were made applicable to Supple- 
ment 7 last year, with the exception of 
Section 2.4 (Elective Pricing Method for 
Processors) which has not been made 
applicable to the supplement. 


CHANGES IN APPENDICES 


PEAS 

The principal changes in the pricing 
appendix for canned peas made by the 
new supplement are of a clarifying na- 
ture. With a few minor exceptions, the 
price ranges, dollars-and-cents prices, 
conversion and other tables are identical 
with those set forth in Supplement 7. 

Clarification also is made of the pro- 
vision relating to the manner of figuring 
conversions from one variety to another 
variety of peas and from a particular 
sieve size to a blend of more than two 
sieve sizes of the same variety. In each 
case where it is necessary to figure a 
conversion for variety because the proc- 
essor is pricing a different variety of 
peas than sold in the base period and in 
each case where the conversion is from 
or to a blend of more than two sieve 
sizes of peas of the same variety the 
processor is directed to figure the con- 
version by taking the difference between 
a specific dollars-and-cents price named 
in Table 4 for the two items and either 
adding it to or subtracting it from the 
constructed base price, as the situation 
requires. 

The appendix directs the processor to 
figure a single base price for items 
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which differ only in sieve size in those 
cases where but one price range is pro- 
vided for such items. The purpose of 
this change is to remove any ambiguity 
that may have existed under Supplement 
7, as some processors had figured but one 
weighted average price for items cov- 
ered by the same price range, while 
other processors had figured separate 
base period prices for each sieve size. 
This change in the supplement was made 
on recommendations from the industry. 


The appendix re-defines the term “un- 
graded” as used in the pricing of canned 
peas. The purpose of the change is to 
bring the definition into line with recog- 
nized industry practice and to remove 
the ambiguity which existed in 1944, 
particularly with reference to the proper 
pricing of large seeded sweet peas. 


The appendix adds a differential for 
Blair process peas packed in No. 2 cans. 
In 1944 a differential was provided for 
No. 303 cans only. There appears to be 
some question of whether there will be 
sufficient No. 303 cans made available 
for the packing of this kind of peas and 
a differential is accordingly provided for 
the No. 2 cans. 


In Table 1, additional counties in 
Washington are added to Area 6 which 
formerly consisted of Skagit and Sno- 
homish Counties only. This change is 
made in conformity with changes made 
in the Department of Agriculture’s sup- 
port price for peas in this area. 


In Table 2 provision is made for figur- 
ing base period prices on a variety basis, 
with separate base periods being pro- 
vided for Alaska peas and for all sweet 
peas. The reason for the change is that 
the harvesting season for Alaska peas 
is approximately three weeks earlier 
than that for sweet peas and the period 
of pack figured on this basis is in line 
with industry practice as to what is 
considered “the beginning of the pack.” 

The only changes made in the price 
ranges and dollars-and-cents prices is in 
the pricing of blends of more than two 
sieve sizes of sweet peas in Area 4 where 
the upper and lower limits of the price 
ranges are increased 3 cents per dozen 
for the No. 2 cans and 15 cents per 
dozen for No. 10 cans, with similar 
changes being made in the dollars-and- 
cents prices in Table 4. This is to cor- 
rect an error in the 1944 prices. In 
pricing blends of sweet peas in areas 
other than Area 4, price ranges were 
established that were not less than 3 
cents per dozen (basis No. 2’s) higher 
than ungraded sweet peas in the same 
area. 


The appendix also clarifies in the pric- 
ing provisions relating to the pricing of 
blends of sieve sizes of peas. 


CORN 


The principal changes made in the 
pricing appendix for packed corn are 
the establishment of new price ranges 
and dollars-and-cents prices for Area 1 
(comprising the New England States), 
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an increase of 5 cents per dozen in the 
differential between Standard and Ex- 
tra Standard evergreen and narrow 
grain corn in all areas, and the estab- 
lishment of the period for base period 
sales on a variety basis. Other changes 
of a clarifying nature are also made in 
the appendix. 

In establishing maximum prices under 
Supplement 7, the price ranges for the 
various products priced under Pricing 
Method No. 1 were constructed from 
base period prices to which were added 
permitted increases. 

Correcting a previous error in base- 
period-reporting from Area 1, the new 
base period prices for golden and white 
cream style corn are established at 9 
cents per dozen No. 2 cans for Fancy, 
7 cents for Extra Standard, and 6 cents 
for Standard higher than the original 
base prices. 


The calculation of permitted increases 
for golden and white cream style corn 
in Area 1 were reviewed and as they are 
properly figured the same permitted in- 
creases as were provided in Supplement 
7 were added to the revised base period 
prices to construct the new mid-points 
from which the price ranges were re- 
figured on the basis of the new data. 
The base period prices were also re- 
calculated for whole kernel corn. The 
permitted increases for whole kernel 
corn in Area 1 were also reviewed, as it 
was the opinion of the industry that 
they were out of line with the permitted 
increases provided for this style of pack 
in other areas. The correct permitted in- 
creases for whole kernel corn in this 
area was determined to be 33 cents, after 
profit adjustment, and this figure is used 
in establishing new price ranges for this 
style of pack. 

For evergreen and narrow. grain 
cream style corn, OPA establishes differ- 
entials of 10 cents for Fancy grade, 10 
cents for Extra Standard and 5 cents 
for Standard. This results in a 5 cent 
increase in the price for Extra Standard 
grade in all areas. 

The 1945 regulation establishes the 
period for base period sales of corn on 
a variety basis, with separate periods 
named for all golden corn, and all white 
corn. This change from the base period 
provided in Supplement 7 is made be- 
cause the packing season for golden corn 
is different from the packing season for 
white corn and the industry recom- 
mended that separate base periods 
should accordingly be established. 


TOMATOES 


The principal change in the pricing 
appendix for canned tomatoes made by 
the accompanying supplement is the in- 
creasing of the gross maximum prices 
6 cents per dozen for No. 2 cans of all 
grades. Corresponding increases for No. 
2% and No. 10 cans were figured by 
use of the can size conversion factors 
set forth in Table 5 of the appendix. 
These increases were added to the per- 
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mitted increases, top and bottom prices 
of the price ranges, and to the dollars- 
and-cents prices in Table 4 as estab- 
lished by Supplement 7. The increases 
in the gross maximum prices will not be 
reflected in increased prices for sales to 
purchasers other than Government pro- 
curement agencies as the full amount of 
the increases will be covered by the sub- 
sidy. Maximum prices for sales to Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies, will how- 
ever, reflect the increases. 


The permitted increases, price ranges 
and dollars-and-cents prices for sub- 
standard grade of packed tomatoes for- 
merly provided in Supplement 7 have 
been eliminated in the new appendix to 
bring it into conformity with the pricing 
appendices for other vegetables. 


TOMATO JUICE 


The accompanying supplement trans- 
fers the pricing method for canned to- 
mato juice from Pricing Method No. 2, 
under which the commodity was priced 
under Supplement 7, to Pricing Method 
No. 1 under the new supplement. OPA 
said this was done to eliminate the ex- 
tremely high and low prices which re- 
sulted under Pricing Method No. 2, af- 
ford a simpler method of pricing for 
processors who did not pack tomato juice 
in the base period, or who packed only 
a particular can size or grade of the 
product, and to improve compliance with 
the regulation. 4 


In general, the same method was fol- 
lowed in pricing tomato juice as in pric- 
ing other products under Pricing Method 
No. 1 last year. However, a variation 
in the method of determining the per- 
mitted increases is used. The permitted 
increases for tomato juice were deter- 
mined by computing the difference be- 
tween the 1941 average prices (base 
prices) and the 1944 average prices. 

Areas established for tomato juice 
follow the same general pattern as those 
for canned tomatoes with a few minor 
changes. Virginia, which in 1944, was 
in an area by itself, and West Virginia, 
which was in Area 3, are placed in the 
same price area as Maryland, Delaware 
and Southern Pennsylvania. Raw ma- 
terial costs, wage rate increases and 
base period price relationships are fac- 
tors which were considered in setting up 
the pricing areas. 

Since historical data were lacking on 
which to establish grade differentials, 
because the production of tomato juice 
in other than fancy grade is negligible, 
grade differentials were established 
based on recommendations of industry 
consultants. The differentials estab- 
lished are 10 cents per dozen between 
Fancy and Standard grades in No. 2 
cans, 25 cents for 46-ounce cans, and 
50 cents for No. 10 cans. 

Conversion factors for metal contain- 
ers are provided for the principal can 
sizes which can be used to pack tomato 
juice under the provisions of Conserva- 
tion Order M-81 and the processor must 
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figure his maximum price for any other 
can size which may be used under the 
change of container provisions of Scc- 
tion 2.2 of Food Products Regulation 
No. 1 which is made applicable to the 
supplement. Conversion factors also are 
provided for converting from metal con- 
tainers to glass containers, and proc- 
essors in such cases must figure this con- 
version in 1944 prices and not in base 
period prices. 

The general level of prices for tomato 
juice figured under the accompanying 
supplement is approximately the same 
as the level which prevailed in 1944 
when the commodity was priced under 
Pricing Method No. 2. 


SPINACH 


Under the new supplement, the major 
changes in the pricing provisions for 
canned spinach from those established 
for the 1944 pack under Supplement 7 
are the setting up of New York State as 
a separate pricing area, the addition of 
Table 8 which sets forth the factors ‘to 
be used by processors in making the ad- 
justment for raw material purchased at 


‘a weighted average price lower than 


that reflected in the ceilings, and the 
addition of Table 9 setting forth the 
basic wage rate factors to be used by 
processors in figuring the labor adjust- 
ment. 


A review of the data on which the 
spinach prices were constructed in 1944 
indicates that the placing of New York 
State in Area 6 comprising “all other 
States or areas” operated in an inequi- 
table manner against processors in that 
State. For this reason, New York is 
placed in an area by itself designated as 
Area 6 and the former Area 6 is redesig- 
nated Area 7. The effect of this change 
increases the permitted increases from 
30 cents to 39 cents for the No. 2 cans, 
from 36 cents to 51 cents for the No. 2% 
cans and from $1.18 to $1.75 for the No. 
10 cans. The bottom of the price range 
is increased 5 cents per dozen for the 
No. 2 eans while the upper limit of the 
price range for the No. 2 Fancy grade 
is reduced from $1.81 to $1.39. . 


ASPARAGUS 


The principal changes in the pricing 
appendix for packed asparagus made by 
the new supplement are those in the 
permitted increases, price ranges, ind 
dollars-and-cents prices for No. 10 cans 
for all styles of pack. Other change: of 
a clarifying nature are also made. 

Under Supplement 7, the price ra’ ges 
established for No. 2 and No. 10 can: of 
cut spears were based on 1941 price re- 
lationships. This resulted in prices for 
No. 10 cans which have a relation hip 
of 4.86 in California and 4.74 in all 
other areas to the prices for the N». 2 
cans. This method of pricing does not 
reflect the proper price relationship for 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


PAYS STREAM, POLLUTION 
CLAIM 


Central Wisconsin Canneries, Beaver 
Dam, has paid the State $2500 in settle- 
ment of a stream pollution charge when 
it is claimed many fish were killed in the 
Fon du Lae River near Ripon, Wisconsin 
as a result of wastes from the firm’s 
plants at Ripon and Rosendale. 


BIG FLORIDA FIRE 


The million dollar citrus processing 
plant of Citrus Concentrates, Inc., 
Dunedin, Florida, perhaps the largest in 
the State, and one of the finest in the 
country, built at the beginning of the 
war with Government funds, was com- 
pletely destroyed this week when a fire 
leveled all buildings to the ground except 
the by-products plant used for making 
animal feeds. Rebuilding will get under 
way at the earliest possible date. 


DULANY APPOINTS GOLDSMITH 


John §S. Goldsmith, with John H. 
Dulany & Sons since 1940, and for the 
past two years superintendent of the 
company’s Exmore, Virginia, frosted 
foods plant, has been appointed manager 
of the plant succeeding L. M. Jordan. 


NORTH CAROLINA FIRE 


The plant, equipment and entire stock 
of Mount Airy Canning Company, Dob- 
son, North Carolina, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire Thursday, August 16. 
Rebuilding will get under way at once 
with the hope of getting the plant ready 
to handle a late kraut pack. 


NEW YORK PLANT BURNS 


The dehydration plant of F. B. Huxley 
Company, Ontario, New York, was de- 


stroyed by fire on August 21 with loss 
estin: .ted at $200,000. The firm is also 
an c tensive canner of vegetables and 
red » ur cherries. 


JOINS BOB WHITE 


M Julia Herron, formerly editor of 
Jew Tea Company’s employe news- 


pap has joined the staff of News 
Ass’ tes, Chicago, it is announced by 
Pau). Ridings, director. Miss Herron 
IS graduate of Randolph-Macon 
Wor \’s College, Lynchburg, Va., and 
of | harine Gibbs Secretarial School, 
Chi o. She was employed for four 


yea it Jewel Tea’s Barrington, IIl., 
offic here she edited the publication, 
The -nusader. She is a native of Gil- 
mar |. News Associates, a Bob White 
Ser to the food field, is a news and 
pub’ operation specializing in the 
food dustry. 
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CROWN CAN APPOINTS 
CONNER 


Samuel A. Conner has been promoted 
to sales representative for the Crown 
Can Company in the Texas territory ac- 
cording to an announcement by S. Carle 
Cooling, vice-president in charge of 
packers can sales. Mr. Conner joined 
Crown Can in 1937, working in the 
steamer service department and has 
since covered the Florida, Eastern- 
Shore-of-Maryland, South Carolina and 
Georgia territories. He has a practical 
background of experience in this field, 
having previously been associated with 
the Bloomsburg Packing Company, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., for several years. He 
will make his headquarters at McAllen, 
Texas. 


OUTLINES BUYING POLICY 


Denying numerous rumors which have 
been circulated in trade circles over 
changes in postwar buying policy by 
wholesale grocery organizations making 
up Consolidated Grocers’ Corporation, 
Nathan Cummings, president, this week 
said, in part: 

“When I became associated with the 
C. D. Kenny Company in 1939 I stated 
that recognized trade practices would 
not be upset and.as each acquisition has 
been consummated, I reconfirmed this 
statement. 

“Concurrent with the formation of 
Consolidated Grocers’ Corporation and 
the acquisition of all of the capital stock 
of Reid Murdoch and Company, I made 
a press announcement that there was no 
contemplation that recognized brokers or 
sales agents would be circumvented. Our 
program does not contemplate any 
change in our policy. Each individual 
division and subsidiary will continue to 
do business in the ethical manner. 

“In the postwar period, we shall nat- 
urally favor those brokers and suppliers 
who have seen fit to favor the company 
with supplies which are now in greater 
demand than one would expect under 
normal postwar conditions.” 


WOODRUFF ELECTS 


Directors of F. H. Woodruff & Sons, 
Milford, Connecticut, seed growers, have 
elected Harold F. Woodruff President 
to succeed his late brother, William H. 
Woodruff. 


REJOINS BUSINESS 


Harry Coale of Carey & Coale, Phila- 
delphia food brokers, is returning to his 
business after having served for many 
months in the Wholesale Section of the 
Rationing Division of the Office of Price 
Administration. 
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HALE AND HARDY AT 90 


Popular “Bob” (Robert A.) Sindall, 
The A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., as known 
throughout the industry, this week gives 
everyone in the industry something to 
think about. The House of Robins cele- 
brates 90 years of service to this indus- 
try! That goes back before the entry of 
practical canning in this country, and 
therefore covers the entire history of the 
wonderful mechanical development of the 
canned foods industry, from the time of 
the few cans made with a pair of sheers 
and clumsely closed with an abundance 
of solder, to the present almost totally 
automatic production of billions of cans 
of foods of all kinds. 


Having grown up with this industry 
from its, what might be termed, prenatal 
days, not much wonder that they know 
the business, and how best to serve it. 
Famed throughout the Eastern section 
of the country in particular as the De- 
partment Store of canning supplies (by 
which they mean that AKR has it if any- 
one has) canners come, phone or write 
for whatever they need in confidence 
that “Bob” will supply it. And that does 
not pertain merely to what are generally 
termed supplies. They now produce a 
large line of their own up-to-date ma- 
chinery for the cannery, as their ads 
continually show, and serve as distrib- 
uting center, or representatives, for 
other popular makes of machines. 


To attempt to introduce “Bob” to this 
industry—everybody knows and _ loves 
him—would be like introducing a son to 
his father. But everybody may not know 
what a _ whole-souled, generous, ever- 
ready-to-help individual he is and always 
has been. There is no charity to which 
he does not contribute; his hand is in his 
pocket all the time; and if any member 
of the fraternity—and we do mean the 
canning fraternity—needs assistance in 
time of trouble, “Bob” will climb out of 
bed in the middle of the night, and come 
to his relief. Not only canners hold him 
in high regard, but fellow Machinery- 
Supply Men continually show their re- 
gard for him by keeping him on impor- 
tant committees of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, after 
having elected him for two terms as its 
President. He served as chief repre- 
sentative of the supply men at Washing- 
ton during the war, and as usual did a 
fine job. 

Good luck to the House of Robins, and 
its popular head. 


MARGIN STUDY 


OPA this week announced that because 
wholesale and retail margins on dry gro- 
ceries may become unprofitable if sales 
volume falls from current levels, it is 
making plans to adjust the situation 
through margin adjustments if hard- 
ship cases develop. 


The agency’s program, it was pointed 
out, is based on the theory that OPA is 
obligated to provide margins granting 
distributors a return on net worth equal 
to that earned in the base period. 
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SHOOTING WAR OVER, SELLING WAR ON? 


Some evidences that it is—Playing favorites or just poor judgement?—-Any use’resoluting’? 


By BETTER PROFITS 


Last Thursday, August 23rd it seemed 
as if the good old days were back with a 
vengeance. In a newspaper, second in 
circulation in a city in Ohio, the domi- 
nating super market organization headed 
their ad after a lead caption with, “Solid 
pack, 214’s quality tomatoes, can 16c; 
New pack early June peas, a choice of 
two packers labels at, No. 2 can, 13c¢; 
a nationally advertised white or yellow 
cream style corn at can 14c, choice of 
three labels; good can cut stringless 
green beans, No. 2 can, at three cans 
for 25c; halves or whole California Apri- 
cots, 2% can, 29c; and a well known can 
of 46 oz. tomato juice at 21c. The near- 
est competitor of the super I have men- 
tioned ran nationally advertised peas, 
No. 2 can at 15c; private label 46 oz. 
tomato juice at can 21c; private label 
fancy cream style country gentleman 
corn at two cans for 25c; packer’s label 
2%’s tomatoes at can 14c; a pretty well 
known canned soup, tomato soup, too, 
10% oz. can at 8c and a lower grade of 
cream style corn at can lle. This last 
item was in smaller type and did not 
head the ad in Cooper Bold Type as did 
the first ones I mentioned. Last but not 
least, another important factor in the 
market headed their ad with Green 
Giant Peas, as well as Del Monte Peas, 
at attractive prices. 

Now, will you sceptical readers believe 
the shooting war is over but that the 
war for the housewives’ trade is just 
beginning? 

THE WEAPON 

Of course, I’ll admit that the removal 
of the ration points on canned foods 
helped bring them to the fore, but chain 
stores have lost business to the inde- 
pendents for the past four years. They 
are going to get it back and by the only 
methods they know how to use best, 
price, price, price! Wholesalers in the 
market where these ads appeared have 
not received deliveries thus far of the 
same grades of peas, we'll say, in the 
higher quality brackets. Granting a 
wider distribution by national adver- 
tisers of canned foods among super mar- 
kets, a matter of fairness would indicate 
that some one has been playing favorites 
among customers or else they have been 
using a lot of poor judgment. 

Yes, the war is over or at least we 
have started re-conversion in a hurry, 
and to tell the truth it seems as if we 
are no more ready for peace than we 
were for war. If we were deliveries 
would have been made in principal mar- 
kets to all branches of trade, on an 
equal time basis, and no one would have 
been given any undue advantage. As 
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it stands in the city where these ads ap- 
peared, countless retailers have stood be- 
hind their counters over this week end 
and have been asked countless times, 
“Haven’t you any So and So’s Peas? I 
see the chains have them.” And then 
we attend conventions galore, and hear 
the independent retail grocer lauded to 
the sky as an instrument invaluable to 
the canner in his attempts to get com- 
plete distribution. Still, in this one in- 
stance at least, we can realize that the 
independent grocer gets the worst end 
of the bargain. 


RESOLVE 


In the absence of any concrete plan 
for sales operations after the Final V 
Day, how about a resolve that we will 
at least play fair among our customers 
in the future, or at least cut out the 
baloney and admit once and for all that 
we ship our goods soonest to the cus- 
tomers paying us the most cash money 
for them the quickest? 


This column last week advised all and 
sundry to get under the umbrella of Fair 
Trade Laws as soon as possible. Read 
any week-end ad of any super market 
hereafter, and think again as to whether 
or not you can afford to let your goods 
be sold at any price the buyer fancies. 
Really, there are few if any canners but 
what need both the distributive activi- 
ties of the supers, the chains, and the 
independent retail grocers as well. Even 
though ration points have been removed 
from canned foods price ceilings may 
remain for some time. As long as they 
are in effect, some short-sighted retail 
dealers will continue to charge the allow- 
able ceilings no matter how low some 
distributors price their items. 

You have a double job from here on. 
You need to keep the larger retail dis- 
tributors in line in connection with too 
low prices at retail as long as they are 
hungry to get more business in a hurry. 
At the same time you are also faced with 
the necessity of getting your independent 
retail dealers to lower their prices when- 
ever necessary for them to retain a fair 
portion of the consumer’s trade. Not a 
pleasant outlook but one that you may 
as well face and handle as best you can. 
It certainly needs handling! And quickly 
too! 

They say experience is best 
teacher, and if this is true you also face 
another headache sooner or later. I 
know we have positive assurances we 
will not see any indiscriminate dumping 
of over stocks after this war. We had 
the same promise after World War I 
and we saw plenty of dumping and I do 
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mean dumping! As far as you can, let’s 
prevent it this time, even though we may 
be sorely tempted. It can be avoided, 
no matter how much the Government 
may offer back to us as original proc- 
essors, if we will handle the offers as 
made, and then parcel them out in an 
orderly fashion. I know, “When needs 
must, the devil drives” but there are 
men still active in buying and selling 
foods that recall, all too well, the hard 
feeling attending the movement of large 
stocks of well known canned foods after 
the first World War. Years afterwards 
retail grocers at national conventions re- 
fused to step inside exhibits by the ones 
responsible, although the ones in ques- 
tion were spending thousands of dollars 
daily in an attempt to get back in the 
good graces of the independent. Do not 
pass this off lightly. Your individual 
actions and reactions to the handling of 
Fair Trade matters and fair prices at 
retail will make or break you as far as 
future operations are concerned. 

Let’s get right-minded toward our cus- 
tomers and ourselves as soon as possible. 
Our future profits will increase as we 
do. And of course, sales too! 


PINEAPPLE COMPANY PROFITS 


Net profit of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Limited, for the fiscal year 
ended May 31 was $2,507,645.83, or $1.88 
per share, after provision for income 
and excess profits taxes estimated at 
$3,192,247.78, according to the annual 
report mailed to stockholders Wednesday, 
August 15. This result compares with 
earnings of $2,730,591.79 or $2.04 per 
share, for the year ended May 31, 144. 
Net sales of Dole pineapple and _ pine- 
apple juice and other products amounted 
to $30,764,799.26, against $31,095,44:).67 
for the preceding twelve months. Sales 
to the United States Government repre- 
sented 67.5 per cent of the 1944-45 total. 

As of May 31, 1945, working ca) ital 
was $14,340,509.69, compared with *14,- 
054,077.14 on the same date in 1944. The 
ratio of current assets to current lia ili- 
ties was 3.35 to 1, against 3.45 to © on 
May 31 of the preceding year. 


The shortage of labor was Haws ian 
Pineapple Company’s most pressing 
problem during the past year, maximum 
employment being 9,188, a decline | "om 
11,457 in 1943-44 and the lowest ;2ak 
season employment figure in eight y«ars. 
Operations were further handicappe | by 
prolonged dry conditions on the two 
plantations and by the difficulties «. ob- 
taining essential operating supplies. 
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: is the twenty-third of a series of ad- 
isements showing that ‘Performance by 
/hburn’s’’ covers every factor necessary 
the production of high quality seed. 


Of the numerous tests and inspections 
which Washburn’s seed peas and beans undergo, 
one of the final and most important is hand-picking. 

Experienced operators, working in air condi- 
tioned rooms, with lighting that simulates normal 
daylight, hand-pick every lot of Washburn’s seed 
peas and beans. 


This assures you of the best possible seed—in 
appearance, purity, germination and vitality. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan. 


DOUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING 


J 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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GROWERS PRICES FOR PEARS 


An average grower price of $70 per 
ton for Bartlett pears and $40 per ton 
for Kieffer pears will be used in estab- 
lishing processors’ ceiling prices for the 
1945 packs of canned and frozen pears 
produced in all States other than Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced jointly August 25. Prices 
for certain sizes based upon the average 
prices also were announced for Michi- 
gan. All prices are the same as those 
in effect last year. 

The following prices per ton represent 
prices for the various sizes of pears in 
Michigan that will average out to $70 
per ton for Bartletts and $40 per ton for 
Kieffer if the size of the fruit is normal: 


Bartletts: 2-inch size and up, $80.00;. 


1%4 inch to 2-inch size, $35.00. Kieffers: 
2% inch size and up, $45.00; 2-inch to 
2% inch size, $30.00; 1% inch to 2-inch 
size, $20.00. 

If the average price paid by any proc- 
essor is less than today’s announced 
price, his ceiling prices for the processed 
pears will be based only upon the actual 
average price paid. Where grower prices 
are announced by sizes, as in the case 
of Michigan, and the average price paid 
for any size classification is less than the 
announced price for such classification, 
the processor’s ceiling prices will reflect 
this reduced raw material cost. 


‘GROWERS PRICES FOR FIGS, 
NECTARINES AND GRAPES 


Average grower prices that will be 
used in constructing processors’ ceiling 
prices for the 1945 packs of canned, 
frozen and preserved figs, nectarines and 
Thompson Seedless grapes, and dried 
figs were announced August 25. These 
prices per ton are: Figs, Kadotas, 
$125.00; Other varieties, $97.00. Nec- 
tarines, $55.00. Thompson  Seedless 
grapes, $57.50. 

Prices for dried figs were also an- 
nounced. 


The 1945 price for figs is the same as 
that announced last year. To bring 
grape prices in line with increased raisin 
prices, the 1945 price for grapes is $2.50 
higher than last year. No price was 
announced in 1944 for nectarines. 

If the average price paid by any proc- 
essor for any of these commodities is 
less than the announced price, his ceiling 
prices for the processed products will be 
based only on the actual average price 
paid. 

Ninety per cent of the supply of 
canned figs and fruit cocktail required 
to be set aside by each processor for 
purchase by the Government agencies 
under the provisions of WFO 22.8 comes 
under the USDA Guaranty Purchase 
Program announced March 26. In order 
to be eligible for participation in this 
program for canned figs and canned 
fruit cocktail, canners must pay for each 
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purchase of figs and Thompson Seedless 
grapes for canning not less than the 
announced prices for the raw fruit. 

Grower prices for these fruits are at 
processors’ customary receiving points, 
and are based upon the customary grad- 
ing procedures and tolerances for defec- 
tive fruit. 


TIN CONTROLS TO CONTINUE 


Tin controls must be continued until a 
sufficient reconversion supply is obtained 
from the Malayan Peninsula and adja- 
cent territory, the world’s principal tin 
source, War Production Board officials 
informed members of the Tin Plate In- 
dustry Advisory committee at a recent 
meeting, WPB reported August 21. 

Officials of the Tin-Lead-Zine Division 
disclosed that they had already requested 
the military authorities to furnish all 
available information at the earliest pos- 
sible moment on the condition of the tin 
mines in the Far East and available pig 
tin stockpiles in that area. 

Tin mill products requirements prin- 
cipally tin plate in the fourth quarter 
will be approximately 840,000 tons mini- 
mum compared with 933,000 tons in the 
third quarter. The fourth quarter figures 
included 575,000 tons for food containers; 
20,000 tons for bottle caps; 25,000 tons 
for other types of closures; 6,500 tons 


-for home canning; 40,000 tons for Can- 


ada; 95,000 tons for lend-lease and about 
70,000 tons for all other uses. 


SURPLUS CANS RELEASED 


Termination of Army contracts for tin 
cans are expected to result during the 
next few weeks in the accumulation. of a 
large number of odd and various size 
cans formerly used by the Army in the 
transportation of foods and equipment 
to combat areas. While many of the cans 
will not be suitable for packing food, or 
at least all kinds of food, canners may 
still find use for a considerable quantity 
of the cans. 

Can suppliers can furnish canners 
with information as to the desirability of 
using the surplus cans for packing the 
various items they may wish to pack. 

Canners interested in using any of the 


‘cans being declared surplus by the Army 


should communicate with Glenn E. 
Knaub, Administrator of the Food Sec- 
tion of Conservation Order M-81, War 
Production Board, requesting permission 
to purchase and use the surplus cans, 
since use of these cans also are restricted 
under the terms of M-81. Before Mr. 
Knaub can act on canners’ requests, how- 
ever, he will have to have full informa- 
tion as to the size and quantity of cans 
being acquired, and the purpose or pur- 
poses for which they will be used. 


CANNERY CONSTRUCTION 


Direction 7 to L-41, issued by WPB 
August 21, now permits the construction 
of canneries, commercial food freezing 
plants, and other food processing plants 
without WPB authorization. 
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CROP REPORTS 


TOMATOES 


HURLOCK, MD., Aug. 28 — Prospe: tive 
yield is approximately 25 per cent. 


MAURERTOWN, VA., Aug. 28 — Acreage 
about 6626 per cent of last year; vield 
about the same, or about 75 per cent of a 
normal crop. 


NASSAWADOX, VA., Aug. 24—Poor yield 
and quality due to excessive rain from 
July 14 to August 7. Contracts produced 
an average of 1325s bushel baskets per 
acre, with the highest 252 baskets and 
the lowest 15. Including open market 
purchases have only packed 27 per cent 
of 1944 output. 


NEENAH, VA., Aug. 25—Because of wet 
weather crop has been cut at least 50 
per cent. 


PORT ROYAL, VA., Aug. 24—Good vines 
but no fruit. Do not expect over half a 
crop unless we have a very late fall. 


CORN 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 28—Corn Canners 
Service Bureau reports: 

New York: Will start first week in 
September. Late plantings not ready 
until October 1. Condition 85 per cent 
of normal. 

Minnesota: Start September 1. Late 
fields October 1-10? Conditions from 50 
to 90 per cent of normal. 

Wisconsin: Start first week in Sep- 
tember. Late plantings ready October 
1-15. Light frost in Northeast section 
August 22. Condition in Northern area 
50 per cent. Southern districts 75 to 100 
per cent. 

Maryland: Started August 10-15. Yield 
2-2% tons per acre. Condition 70-85 per 
cent of normal. Finish about September 
25. 

Pennsylvania: Started August 13. 
Condition 90-100 per cent. Yields 2- 
2%4 tons per acre. Finished about Sep- 
tember 15. 

Ohio: Started August 12-20. Condition 
90 per cent. Yields 2-2% tons. Late 
fields October 1. 

Indiana: Started August 16-25. ‘ ields 
14%4-2% tons. Condition 50-100 per cent. 
Cases per ton 25-27 cream style. finish 
September 25-October 1. 

Illinois: Started August 15-20. ( ondi- 
tions 85-100 per cent. Yields 2! .-3% 
tons. Last plantings Septembe: 20- 
October 1. 

Iowa: Started August 23-27. © ields 
2-3 tons. Condition 70-100 per cent. 
Finish September 25-October 10. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WALLACE, CALIF., Aug. 20 — ives: 
Very short crop; probably 40 per ¢ nt of 
normal. 

HURLOCK, MD., Aug. 28 — Aspa) igus: 
Yield was normal. Stringless | ans: 
Yield was 50 per cent. Beets: Yie: was 
75 per cent. 
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‘A PLANT Medemiatim PROGRAM 


Greater Yield of Top Quality Juice from Tomatoes 


FMC tomato processing equipment is designed to reduce food 
waste to the minimum, and enable you to get more top quality 
products from the crop. Now is the time to plan ahead and place 
your orders for FMC tomato canning equipment. 


May we discuss your plant improvement requirements with you? 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 


machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


C-100 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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Roller Scalder 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 


1. Improves Quality 


2. REDUCES FOOD WASTE 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. Steps Up Quality of 
Pack 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Crusher Pre-Heater 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canneries Busy Everywhere—The Job Must 
Be Done Now, or Wait a Year—And It will 
Not Be Enough —A Serious Lack — No 
Worthwhile Goods Will Go Begging Again 
—Canners Profits During the War 


BUSY—A review of the past week 
shows that the canners are as busy as 
they are able to be, those in this Tri- 
State region running on tomatoes, corn 
and stringless beans as the crops permit 
—some spots very sparse, other quite 
prolific. In the great canning regions 
of the central west they are likewise 
busy on tomatoes, and, as September is 
here, now getting busy on corn. On the 
Pacific coast canneries of every kind are 
busy on the full list of fruits and vege- 
tables, and getting up quite satisfactory 
packs. Even the sardine canners who 
were asked to produce a pack of 5,000,- 
600 cases, while rather stumped by the 
size, are attacking the problem whole- 
heartedly, and hope to make the grade. 
That is the salient feature of this week’s 
review, the all important matter, since 
the country will have to live on the 
amount of products the canners are able 
to produce now, or wait for a whole year 
before they can again get similarly busy 
on this all important job. The canners 
get the packs now, the Government will 
get its share, and then the wholesalers 
and distributors will get the balance for 
consumer use. And it does not look as 
if there would be enough such goods left 
for the consumers, not at the huge pace 
demand is now setting. If the Govern- 
ment released all claims to these goods 
there still would not be too many for 
this year’s supply. How are they going 
to restore stock-piles, or so-called inven- 
tories, which has to be done before nor- 
maley can even be considered? 

The canners are making use of every 
opportunity, but they have been badly 
hampered by the fresh fruit and vege- 
table buyers, the home canners and home 
consumers, who pay prices too high to 
permit the canners to increase their out- 
puts. A strange spectacle of our democ- 
racy is that the Government could com- 
imandeer large percentages of the packs, 
as it very rightly should, to feed our 
fighting boys or occupational troops 
(and there are still huge numbers of 
these, and it is said they eat better now 
than they did when the fighting was on, 
and with Japan surrendered, that num- 
ber will be added to materially) but 
there seems to be no way to say to these 
growers that they must hold their crops 
for canning, as the only means of pre- 
serving the surpluses. In other words 
you could not prevent the sale of these 
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«products to the various interests men- 
tioned above, so as to increase the out- 
put of canned foods, as all important 
and necessary as this sort of action is, 
and is recognized by all food authorities. 
This is not a plea to fatten the profits 
of the canners, it is a plea to conserve 
in imperishable tin the crops that will 
be needed this winter in this country and 
abroad, and not use them up as fast as 
they ripen. That would be the real 
economic and common sense of the thing, 
but these two ethical reasons fail in the 
quest for the Almighty dollar. A good 
example of the old quotation: “sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” To get 
a better view of this: those who really 
did home canning out of their own gar- 
dens, did not use up all they produced— 
that is did not allow the family or them- 
selves to eat up the crops as quickly as 
ready—-but forced them to go slow while 
they caned as much as possible, for win- 
ter use. 


THE MARKET—With more goods in 
sight, due to the reductions by the armed 
forces, buyers are said to be acting very 
‘coy,’ as if they were not in need of 
goods and were in no hurry to buy. But 
no one was taken in by this bluff, be- 
cause if any sort of an offer to sell, any- 
thing in canned foods, turned up they 
sprained their ankles trying to get to 
it first. And they will continue to do so 
for many months to come. Not a chance 
in the world that any canned foods 
worthy their name will ever go begging 
again. The buyers are besieging the 
canners to cut them in on any left-overs 
from the original “takes,” but the can- 
ners are standing pat, waiting to See 
how their packs turn out—until they 
have the goods—and they will then dis- 
tribute them on allotment as they have 
been doing this long while. That would 
only be fair to those who stood by them 
during the stress, often taking only 
small portions of what they needed. 

The weather has presented a great 
variety during the week, the thermom- 
eter sliding up and down the tube in a 
gay fashion, from dismally cool or cold 
to unbearably hot, and seemingly this is 
so in all sections of the country, though 
of course not in every hamlet or region. 
The weather does not work that way. 

PROFITS GOOD—You have plenty of in- 
teresting and important matters in this 
issue, and not least a memorandum on 
the new prices which go into effect on 
this date. Better take time to read these 
carefully; they are all business, as you 
well know has been our aim since the 
bezinning of the war. 

And you will find an interesting state- 
ment in this week’s California Market 
report, on the matter of profits during 
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the war. These coast canners are never 
averse to speaking plainly, and without 
equivocation, about market conditions or 
prices, and now they speak about the 
profits which the canners have garnered 
during the war. And despite the grouch- 
ings and grumblings, with but rare and 
few exceptions probably every canner in 
the business could acknowledge the same 
thing, if he would be candid, as are tiese 
western canners. That is why the OPA 
said that prices would remain about as 
they were last year, except for certzin 
increased labor costs and also for in- 
creased grower prices, which however 
will be taken care of thru subsidies. The 
canners have been well taken care of 
during the war, and the Government 
promised that would be the case, as they 
were given a big job on supplying all 
important foods. And the Government 
is grateful to the industry for its fine 
efforts. As an industry there have been 
few or no slackers; a record we can all 
be proud of now that the great job of 
winning the war has been accomplished. 
But let no one forget that there are mil- 
lions of these boys still over there, 
whether in Europe or Asia, and in hospi- 
tals, who will need plenty of this good 
food, and whom you will be glad to help 
supply. 

As an indication of how busy the can- 
ners have been look at the small number 
of Crop Reports in this issue. We can’t 
blame them, but the crop situation is so 
critical and so mixed, that such reports 
are more important than ever, and we 
do wish they would take time enough to 
send them along. They have the blanks, 
and prepaid postage envelopes, but if 
you did not. receive a request this week, 
let your report come in anyway. Your 
fellow canners will appreciate it. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Study Conditions, but Continue Buy- 
ing—No Stock in a Buyer’s Market—Toma- 
toes Short and Will Be Short—More Choosy 
on Pea Qualities—Waiting Deliveries on 
Corn Futures — Fruit Outlook Brighte: — 
Applesauce Will Be Short—Interest in it- 
rus Has Subsided—Fish Supply Still S*ort 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 31, 194, 


THE SITUATION—With further ut- 
backs in Government canned foods et- 
asides, and cancellations of Army ¢)n- 
tracts for other foods, coming along °t a 
rapid rate, there was a tendency am ng 
canned foods buyers here this wee}. to 
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COPPER STEAM JACKETED KET- 
TLES, for steam working pressure to 
90 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Stationary Kettles, non-mixing — in 
sizes 15 to 500 gallon inclusive. 
Stationary Mixing Kettles, with tilt- 
ing agitators, for belt or motor 
drive —in sizes 25 to 500 gallon 
inclusive 


Tilting Kettles, non-mixing — in sizes 25 to 50 gallons. 


STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES with carbon steel outer jackets, 
for steam working pressure of 90 Ibs. and 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Stationary Kettles, non-mixing—in sizes 10 to 500 gallon 
inclusive. 

Stationary Mixing Kettles with tilting agitator, tor belt or 
motor drive —in sizes 30 to 500 gallon inclusive. 

Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 to 150 gallon inclusive. 
Tilting Mixing Kettle with tilting agitator —in sizes 30 to 150 
gallon inclusive. 

Write for Bulletin H. B. 100 


HAMILTON OHIO 


SERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates are 
designed to protect the most costly article 
‘hat the canner has—A CAN FILLED WITH 
°OOD, and at the same time assure uni- 
‘orm circulation of steam. The smooth 
velded bottom assures you of a perfectly 
-ven stacking platform and the heavy 
oiler plate steel sides, provide MAXIMUM 
“ROTECTION for your cans.. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wis. 


f <a ANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Their use means a larger profit for 
the canner because they thresh peas 
and lima beans more efficiently and 
permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


By Invitation Member 
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Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 a 


Incorporated 1924 
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pause and take stock. While reduced 
food requirements of the armed forces 
had been looked for as a matter of 
course, the cutbacks have materialized 
much more rapidly than had been looked 
for, and are responsible for changed 
viewpoints on buying policies for the 
current season’s canned foods packs on 
some items. 


THE OUTLOOK—Wholesale grocers and 
chains continue all-out in their search 
for new pack canned fruits, but are be- 
coming more and more selective in 
canned vegetable buying, and are look- 
ing over the canned fish situation rather 
earefully before going ahead with their 
buying programs. While inventories of 
canned foods are at an all-time low in 
the case of many distributors, they are 
showing concern over irresponsible talk 
of a prompt return of a “buyers’ mar- 
ket” in canned foods. On the surface, 
there is little to substantiate any pre- 
dictions of an over-all break in canned 
foods prices, and distributors who take 
such rumors too seriously may awake 
later on to find that they have again 
“missed the boat” in confirming pur- 
chases from this season’s packs. 


TOMATOES—While some bearish state- 
ments are going the rounds with respect 
to the heavy canned vegetable supplies 
for civilian markets this season, buyers 
are discounting such reports 100% in 
the case of canned tomatoes, which are 
short on spot and apparently will be 
none too plentiful when the season’s 
packs are made, in view of current un- 
‘favorable crop reports. Distributors are 
pressing canners for early shipments, to 
relieve the overall shortage which finds 
many wholesalers and retailers alike out 
of this item. Meanwhile, the tomato 
juice market, which had appeared a little 
shaky, received a psychological “shot in 
the arm” this week with the withdrawal] 
of all offerings by a major packer. 


PEAS—With midwestern canners for- 
warding shipments of peas in _ better 
volume, and pack totals running surpris- 
ingly high, buyers are becoming more 
critical on quality, particularly on stand- 
ards. Demand this week centered mainly 
in fancy quality, with distributors seek- 
ing additional supplies for their private 
label requirements. On extra standards 
and standards, the tendency is to mark 
time and await later developments, while 
on sub-standards there has been a 
marked lessening of buying interest. 


CORN+-Encouraging reports on corn 
from the major packing areas has led 
to general expectation of good produc- 
tion this year, from the standpoint of 
both quantity and quality. Distributors 
have booked a moderate amount of fu- 
tures business, and are looking for satis- 
factory deliveries in view of the reduced 
Governmental requirements this season. 


BEANS—Favorable pack progress is re- 
ported, and with more goods available 
for the civilian trade, early shipments 
are now being made. Demand for fancy 
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grades is fairly broad this week, al- 
though offerings are limited generally to 
extra standards and standards. 


ASPARAGUS—With the asparagus set- 
aside unaffected by the downward ad- 
justments made on other vegetables, due 
to the fact that the Army had already 
made its purchases, the trade is specu- 
lating on the possibility of some later 
releases from Government stocks. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Cutbacks in Gov- 
ernment canned fruit set-asides, plus in- 
dications of a good peach pack this 
season, have brightened the outlook for 
trade supplies, although on the basis of 
present indications supplies will still be 
somewhat short of normal. Demand con- 
tinues active, and buyers are still seek- 
ing increased allotments from their 
suppliers. 


APPLE SAUCE—Under the combined in- 
fiuence of short apple crops in some 
sections and an overall sugar shortage, 
canners do not expect that this season’s 
apple sauce production will be up to 
trade requirements. A good demand is 
reported for this item. 


ciTRuS—While retail movement has 
been accelerated by recent removal of 
these and other fruits from rationing, 
the trade is looking over the new pack 
situation rather carefully. A heavy pack 
is in sight for the 1945-46 season, al- 
though the return of canned grapefruit 
segments to the civilian market may 
absorb sufficient stocks of raw fruit to 
prevent excessive production of juices. 
With a good amount of memorandum 
business already booked, further buying 
interest in canned citrus juices has sub- 
sided in view of the changed supply 
conditions. 


SALMON—Further relaxation in Gov- 
ernment set-aside regulations point a 
further increase in the supply of salmon 
for the trade this season, but even so it 
is expected that demand will be suffici- 
ently broad to absorb all offerings. Cur- 
rently, stocks available here are far 
below demands. 


OTHER FISH—Ending of the Lend-Lease 
program, and cutbacks in Army needs, 
have brightened the outlook for other 
canned fish lines. With virtually no 
stocks on hand at either the wholesale or 
retail levels, however, it is expected that 
a sufficient backlog of orders has been 
developed to take care of immediate and 
near-term offerings on the basis of 
presently-prevailing values. 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 


R. E. Bechtel has been elected vice 
president of the Winston & Newel! Co., 
wholesale grocers with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, with branch houses in a 
number of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Iowa cities. C. M. 
Case of Minneapolis has been elected a 
member of the company’s board of 
directors. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Recovering From Its Surprise—Buy- 
ers Inclined to Be Coy—Next Year Nor- 
malcy May Be Here—Deliveries Coming 
Slowly—Trade Discounts Report of Huge 
Home Processed Foods—Not Enough to 
Affect the Commercial Market—No. 10 
Peas More Plentiful—Fish Coming Slowly— 
Heavy Demand for Pickles—Sugar Lack 
Hampering Preservers 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, August 31, 1945. 


MARKET SWINGING BACK TOWARDS NorR- 
MAL—The effect of the sizeable cuts in 
the Government quotas just 10 days ago 
is being felt. Chicagoland distributors 
are rubbing their eyes and _ pinching 
themselves to make sure it is real when 
they see brokers’ confirmations on cars 
of fruit cocktail, peaches, pears, corn 
and peas. Although it is a far cry from 
a buyer’s market, there is a note of 
caution in the air and many houses are 
demanding samples or in some way mak- 
ing themselves felt in the transaction 
other than just saying “Yes” to a phone 
offer from some brokerage office. This is 
a healthy sign though, as it will gradu- 
ally lead the way back to a _ balanced 
normal market next year. Until that 
time demand is expected to be heavy and 
that, coupled with the lack of carryover 
and empty warehouses and shelves, will 
easily take care of this year’s civilian 
pack. Should any weakness develop on 
certain minor items, like beets or low 
grade standard peas, canners can always 
fall back to the support set-up as lined 
up in the original Government set-asides. 
At least that is the latest unofficial word 
from WFA Anderson. 


NUPACK DELIVERIES COMING IN AL- 
THOUGH SLOW—Most buyers in this ter- 
ritory are now well stocked on all grades 
of peas, although they realize that they 
do not have enough extra-standards and 
fancies to carry through until 1946 pack. 
However, West Coast fruits are very 
slow in coming through even with the 
recent release. Corn, green bean and 
tomato packing is just getting under 
way in most Midwest sections so it will 
be a few weeks before anything comes 
through on those. Everyone in the ‘is- 
tributing trade is anxious for delive: ies 
while consuming buying power, and w iat 
might be termed a buying fever, is at 
such a high pitch. Mrs. Housewife is - till 
point conscious and continues to “go! ble 
up” former high point items, especi lly 
fruits. With a gradual and progres ive 
easing in the labor situation, shipm. its 
should move quicker than last year, nd 
it is generally believed that by Noven. er 
1st jobbers and retail stocks will b. in 
fair shape. 


VOLUME OF HOME CANNING REMA:NS 
MYSTERY—Many distributors, and _ p: ck- 
ers for that matter, would like to kiow 
cr be able to guess at the volume of 1/45 
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canning. There was a concerted 
earlier and is being carried 


hom 
driv: 
thr. gh today by Government agencies, 


new papers, glass manufacturers and 
chais to continue this program. Based 
on tulks with representative urban and 
rur:| distributors during the past week, 
it is this seribe’s guess that the volume, 
while not approaching 1944, will be sub- 
stariially over pre-war years. Very few 
wholesalers or chains seem to be “stuck” 
with glass and that is usually about the 
best criteria. The market on fruits and 
tomatoes for canning has held up re- 
markably well, and that is another guide. 
The trade here generally discounts the 
recent published survey indicating a tre- 
mendous stock of home canned goods in 
pantries. This may be true in rural 
areas, but does not seem so in Chicago 
and suburbs. It is felt then that this 
home canning, both in stocks and Sep- 
tember production (which is incidentally 
the big month in this area), will not 
make any appreciable difference in the 
commercial canned foods market. 


WISCONSIN PEAS—Although final pack 
figures are not in yet, it looks like the 
civilian deliveries will approximate 12 
million cases, which is about’ three 
million more than any pre-war civilian 
pack in this State. A great many of 
these have already been shipped out or 
booked on firm orders so that perhaps 
the worst is over, although there may 
be some “backing up” to wholesale and 
retail levels in the future. Better grades 
are still conspicuous by their absence, 
and they are probably being allocated to 
old customers rather than being offered 
freely. Since the Government release 
No. 10s are easier to secure according 
to a number of the large institutional 
Chicago wholesalers. Reasons are rather 
obvious. It will be a welcome relief from 
the drouth that has persisted on this 
size for the past war years. 


CANNED FISH—AlIthough the set-asides 
have been cut deliveries on West Coast 
sardines and salmon are still limited to 


smal} pool car shipments at infrequent 
intervals. Perhaps the shipping tempo 
may step up a bit later, but buyers are 
waiting with a question mark in the 
bac) of their minds. On Maine sardines 
it is the same old story as represented 
ear!) » of black market deals with New 
»perators. On shrimp and oysters 


jobbers understand that they will 
be . ! of the picture until there is a 
chay © in the labor situation. 


Bh LES—Deliveries to the trade of 
res 


pack are mounting as the season 
sta: to hit its peak. There is still a 
hea demand for whole dills in all sizes 
fro) 12 oz. to gallons. However, cut, 
cro: cut and long sliced are slowing up 
mes .vably from the retailer through to 
the ‘ber. Consequently there is little 


int ‘t on these, except on assortments 


wi vhole. Many of the more canny 
bu; s are laying up future stocks on 
the vhole dills, realizing that they are 
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a seasonal product and once frost hits 
the party will be over. There will not be 
additional replacements available until 
next summer. These are the jobbers that 
are pushing this style since due to their 
low acidity they can be consumed more 
readily and are growing in popularity 
year by year. 


PRESERVES—As far as can be learned 
there has been no cut in Government 
contracts of jams, jellies and preserves. 
These were never under a quota setup 
but were handled on individual negotia- 
tions. It is understood though that the 
Army was taking very substantial quan- 
tities of the pack, especially from the 
larger manufacturers. With sugar quotas 
at 50 per cent and the prospects for no 
increase in the fourth quarter, the out- 
look is not encouraging. That is why 
these items are still in the war class and 
will continue that way as long as sugar 
remains tight, which may mean until 747. 
There of course is a little less hectic 
buying than a month ago when the sugar 
news was on everybody’s lips, but there 
is a steady call for unlimited quantities 
of preserves by all distributors and that 
seems to be reflected right down to the 
consumer level. It looks as though the 
public intend to use spare sugar coupons 
for home use and fruit canning, rather 
than in home packed jellies or preserves. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Allotments Will Be Larger—War Profits 
Would Be Welcome During the Next Ten 
Years!—Guessed the Apricot Pack to the 
Case—Just a Normal Pack—-Hot Weather 
Rushing Peaches and Pears—Good Packs of 
Both—Busy on Canned Tomatoes—Smaller 


‘Pack of Green Beans—Export Trade on Sar- 


dines Coming Back—tTrying to Make the 
Goal—Rush for Salmon— 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 31, 1945. 


CAREFUL—While the canned foods sit- 
uation is presenting a brighter picture, 
with Government purchases definitely 
curtailed and ration points no longer re- 
quired on many items, California can- 
ners do not seem especially anxious to 
accept much of the added _ business 
offered by distributors. They take the 
stand that there is a market for every- 
thing that can possibly be packed this 
season, and see no object in rushing to 
make sales until the late packs have been 
completed. Some are advising the trade 
that allotments will be larger than were 
indicated a few weeks ago. When packs 
are completed these allotments will be 


LA PORTE 


BOX 124 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Ask your supplier today. 


MA 


Here’s a belting adaptable to all processing and 
packaging operations from bin to shipper. Acids 
and extreme temperatures do not affect it. Steel 
mesh feature allows free circulation of air and 
liquids around products in process; also facili- 
tates cleaning and sterilizing with steam gun or 
hot water. 
packaged products. Will handle loads and with- 
stand loading impacts. 
creep nor jump. 


Belting can be used for bulk or 


Does not stretch, weave, 


Available in any length 
and practically any with. 


T & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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announced and the trade will then have 
the opportunity of accepting them in 
whole, or in part. 


PROFITS SATISFACTORY—Now that the 
war is ending, some members of the 
trade are privately confessing that they 
have not been so badly treated by 
bureaus and controls as their protests 
indicated. Profits have been substantial, 
without being outrageous, and more than 
one canner now suggests that nothing 
would be more pleasing than to be guar- 
anteed the same percentage of profits on 
his operations for the next ten years. 
Some express hope that ceilings will be 
maintained for an indefinite period, these 
being mostly old-timers in the business 
who point out that after World War I 
prices of canned fruits zoomed to about 
those double now prevailing. Yes, No. 
214 choice cling peaches sold for 45c a 
can. The aftermath is remembered. 


CLOSE ESTIMATE—Now it can be told 
that the early estimates of canners to 
the effect that this year’s pack of apri- 
cots would prove about one-half of that 
of last year proved almost uncanny. No 
pun intended. Last year’s record pack 
amounted to 7,701,439 cases, reduced to 
the No. 2% can basis, while the 1945 
pack was 3,949,252 cases, on the same 
basis. The figures were compiled early 
by the Canners League of California at 
Government agency request, as was also 
done last year. While this season’s pack 
seems small by comparison, it was, 
nevertheless, about a normal one. The 
dried output was also in close keeping 
with the size of the crop. 


PEACHES AND PEARS—The canning of 
peaches and pears is progressing at a 
favorable rate throughout the State, but 
recent hot weather in some of the prin- 
cipal growing districts has developed the 
fruit a little faster than it can be 
handled. Complaints are being heard of 
small sizes in peaches and the pack may 
be a little smaller than anticipated. The 
most serious drawback continues to be 
the lack of sufficient labor, especially for 
nightshifts in canneries. Comments are 
general that while workers released from 
airplane factories and _ shipbuilding 
plants are filing claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance, canneries cannot muster 
all the help needed. Canners seem to 
feel that the peach pack may reach 13,- 
500,000 cases. A few optimistic ones had 
estimated the probable pack at 15,000,000 
cases. Pears will probably be a larger 
pack than in 1944, especially if some 
surplus fruit is brought in from the 
Pacific Northwest. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are coming along 
in good shape, but it will be another 
month before the pack is at its peak. 
Every effort is being made to make a 
sizeable pack of peeled tomatoes and 
some plants are turning out this item 
that made only tomato products last 
year. The demand for tomato juice since 
this item was removed from the ration- 
ing list has been such that old pack is 
being cleaned up rapidly, 
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GREEN BEANS—The California pack of 
green beans may prove a smaller one 
than last year. Acreage was a little less 
and output seems to be in keeping with 
this. It is believed that all that can be 
packed have already been sold. 

SARDINES—California sardines are get- 
ting a heavy call and a lot of business 
could be booked if canners were in a 
position to accept all offers. In addition 
to the domestic demand and set-aside re- 
quirements, export trade is coming to 
life and promises to become a real factor 
again. Exporters are being granted the 
necessary priorities and some _ have 
already sent out small lots. There is a 
heavy demand for sardines for Septem- 
ber shipment, but most canners prefer to 
wait until they get more fish in cans 
before making more than token commit- 
ments. The pack for the first 18 days of 
the new season amounted to 286,027 cases 
for the Northern and Central Districts, 
compared with 195,387 cases a year ago. 
The Government has expressed a desire 
to see a pack of 5,000,000 cases, this sea- 
son, so canners have a long way to go. 
Canners expect the set-aside to be re- 
duced to 40 per cent before the season 
is far advanced. The manpower shortage 
is regarded as being the chief problem 
facing the industry. This is true of both 
fishermen and workers in processing 
plants. 

SALMON—Coast salmon canners have 
been flooded with orders for increased 
quantities of salmon of all kinds, follow- 
ing the reduction in the set-aside re- 
quirements on king, chinook, or spring 
salmon, on blueback or sockeye salmon 
produced in the Continental United 
States, and on pink and chum salmon. 
These were reduced from 80 to 65 per 
cent, with the percentages applying to 
the entire 1945 pack made from April 1, 
1945, to March 31, 1946. Many of those 
making inquiries also ask for increased 
quantities of coho silver or medium red, 
steelhead and Alaska red salmon, if set- 
aside percentages on these are reduced. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canning Starts Slowly—Too Warm 
for Oysters—Crab Catching to Be Given up 
for Shrimping 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 31, 1945. 


SHRIMP—There were 20,005 barrels of 
shrimp produced in this section last week 
and of this amount the canneries re- 
ceived 4,689 barrels as against 6,175 
barrels produced the previous week and 
the canneries received 956 barrels. 

Louisiana produced 13,696 barrels last 
week; Alabama 915 barrels; Biloxi, 
Miss., 5,345 barrels, and Galveston, 
Texas, 49 barrels. 

The shrimp pack so far this season 
has gotten off to a slow start, as the 
plants operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S, Food and 
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Drug Administration reported that 6,) 68 
standard cases of shrimp been 
packed between July 1 and August 18, 
1945, or a period of 7 weeks, whercas 
21,807 standard cases were packed dur- 
ing the same period last season. But of 
course, this is no criterion to go by as to 
what to expect for the remainder of the 
season, because 71,015 cases were canned 
the first seven weeks of the season 
1943-44, which was 49,208 cases more 
than were canned in the first seven weeks 
of last season, yet 23,936 more cases 
were canned last season than the prevy- 
ious season or 1943-44. 


OYSTERS—The raw oyster season is 
scheduled to start on September 1, but 
the weather is too hot yet to expect much 
oyster consumption, as oyster eaters 
seem to pay more attention to the ther- 
mometer than the calendar when it comes 
to partaking of the bivalves. 

Louisiana produced 1,305 barrels of 
oysters last week. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs is expected to dwindle down from 
now on. Not altogether from the scarcity 
of crabs, but from the fact that some of 
the crabbers knock off crabbing and go 
shrimping. 

Louisiana produced 252,510 pounds of 
hard crabs last week, against 149,420 
pounds produced the previous week and 
Biloxi, Miss., which is the only other 
area in this section producing crabs pro- 
duced 17,700 pounds last week and 
44,310 pounds the previous week, so the 
combined totals show a gain of 76,480 
pounds of hard crabs last week over the 
previous week. 

No report of any crab meat being 
processed in this section, hence it is all 
handled fresh-cooked. 


GETS “A” AWARD 


Dorset Foods, Ltd., canners, received 
the achievement “A” award at cere- 
monies this week in the auditorium of 
Long Island City High School, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Following the pres- 
entation services, the company’s execu- 
tives were hosts at a dinner party at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


FISHERIES INSTITUTE APPOINTS 
JACKSON 


Charles E. Jackson, with many years 
of experience with the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with commercial © sh- 
eries, has been named general man: ger 
of the National Fisheries Institute, !ne., 
it has been announced by J. Lawrence 
Alphen, president of the Institute and 
president of General Seafoods ‘or- 
poration. 

Mr. Jackson was first appointed deputy 
commissioner of fisheries by Presi: ent 
Roosevelt in 19383. He became ac. ing 
fisheries commissioner in 1939, anc in 
1940 assistant director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which was forme: in 
that year. Since 19438, he has een 
assistant deputy coordinator of fishe:ies. 
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1995 PRICE ORDER CHANGES 
EXPLAINED 


(Continued from page 10) 


the No. 10 cans because of the quality 
of the product now packed in that size 
for (ie Quartermaster Corps. The ac- 
com! .nying supplement establishes max- 
imum. prices for the No. 10 cans based 
on « cost relationship to the No. 2 cans. 
It wis found that based on a cost rela- 
tionship, maximum prices for No. 10 
cans cut spears should be five times 
those for the No. 2 cans and the price 
ranges, dollars-and-cents prices and per- 
mitted increases were accordingly estab- 
lished on this basis. Therefore, the con- 
version factor tables in the new regula- 
tion have been changed to provide 5 as 
the conversion factor for use in convert- 
ing a No. 2 toa No. 10 can cut spears. 
The upward adjustment in permitted 
increases, price ranges and dollars-and- 
cents prices provided by the accompany- 
ing supplement for packed asparagus 
produced in Area 1 (Oregon and Wash- 
ington), and Area 3 (Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Ohio and Indiana) is to compensate for 
approved wage rate increases that were 
incurred by processors in those States 
in 1943 but which were not reflected in 
the 1944 price schedule. This adjust- 
ment for increased labor costs in this 
area amounts to a 10 cents per dozen in- 
crease in the price for No. 2 cans of 


whole spears and corresponding changes 
for other styles of pack and can sizes. 

In the case of Area 3, the War Labor 
Board on June 4, 1943, granted a 10 
cents per hour increase for cannery la- 
borers in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, retroactive to April 1, 
1943. From a review of the situation in 
that area it has been ascertained that 
the wage rate increase was not made 
retroactive but was put into effect soon 
after’ processors were notified of the 
approval by the War Labor Board. This 
increase was, however, a cost increase 
for packing asparagus in 1944 that 
would have been recognized in establish- 
ing 1944 ceilings if its existence had 
been known at that time. It was found 
that the increase in this area amounted 
to a 22 per cent increase in labor costs 
and the 1943 weighted average labor 
cost for the companies included in the 
cost study was increased by this amount 
for fancy cut spears packed in No. 2 
cans. All other can sizes and styles of 
pack were figured by conversions. This 
results in an increase in the permitted 
increases and price ranges of 9 cents per 
dozen for No. 2 cans cut spears and cor- 
responding increases for other styles of 
pack and can sizes. 


The table for figuring conversions 
from one style of pack to another style 
of pack which was provided by Table 6 
in the asparagus appendix under Sup- 
plement 7 has been eliminated in this 


SHIPS ON 


1D. 


RALTIMORE, 
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factory ratings. 
This season's experience will indicate units 
that you will want to replace with Langsen- 
kamp Equipment. 
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year’s appendix for packed asparagus 
and processors are directed to figure this 
conversion by taking the difference be- 
tween specific dollars-and-cents 
prices named in Table 4 and either add- 
ing it to or subtracting it from the con- 
structed base price as the situation re- 
quires. 


ation. They are completely dependable 

AN. ! throughout a long service life. | They oper- 
\; ate, without strain and with complete effi- 
ciency, at capacities much greater than their 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


CITRUS FRUIT RESTRICTIONS 
END 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
August 27 announced termination of 
four War Food Orders which regulated 
the distribution and sale of both fresh 
and processed citrus fruit. 

Issued to facilitate meeting military 
and other Government requirements, the 
orders are no longer considered neces- 
sary, as the end of the war with Japan 
has reduced these needs. 

The orders terminated are: WFO 3, 
issued January 5, 1943, covering manu- 
facture and sale of citrus fruit juice; 
WFO 6, issued January 12, 1943, cover- 
ing (raw) citrus fruit required to be 
set aside for essential war needs; WFO 
118, issued November 28, 1944, in con- 
nection with the processing of grapefruit 
segments; and WFO 122, issued Janu- 
ary 17, 1945, covering the sale of canned 
grapefruit juice, canned orange juice, 
and canned grapefruit and orange juice 
blended. 


BUILT TO AVOID 
BREAKDOWNS 


¢* A break-down usually comes at the 
most inopportune time—for the very good 
reason that continued heavy strain on equip- 
ment is hard on weak spots. 
like accidents, cannot be entirely eradicated, 
but so far as design and construction are 
concerned, Langsenkamp Production Units 
are made to afford strength over and above 
that required for maximum capacity oper- 


Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Cooking Unit fit- 
ted with Kook-More 
Koils. 


Weak spots, 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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All four orders were’ terminated 
August 27, 1945. 


CANNED POULTRY FREED 


Because the armed forces will be able 
to acquire future canned poultry needs 
through open market negotiation and 
contract, the Department of Agriculture 
has terminated War Food Order 125, 
effective August 27, 1945. This was the 
order which, previous to its temporary 
suspension on July 31, required that the 
major portion of canned poultry and 
canned poultry products be set aside for 
purchase by the armed forces. Poultry 
eviscerated and canned while this order 
was in effect is not released by the ter- 
mination action. 


SALMON SET-ASIDE ENDS 


Through amendment No. 13 to WFO 
44, effective August 25, 1945, packers of 
king chinook or spring salmon, and of 
blueback, sockeye or red salmon packed 
in Continental United States, are re- 
quired to deliver to Government agencies 
60 per cent of their production during 
the period April 1, 1945, to July 28, 1945. 
Formerly these packers were required 
to deliver 60 per cent of their production 
through March 31, 1946. The shortened 
delivery period will mean a 71% million 
pound increase for civilians. 

The salmon made available through 
this amendment is packed mostly in half 
pound cans and will be released almost 
immediately. Decreased Governmental 
requirements for salmon is responsible 
for the cut back. 


TOMATO SUBSIDY 


Amendment 1 to Directive 60, issued 
August 20, makes July 5 the effective 
date for the increase in the subsidy rates 
on canned tomatoes instead of May 1, as 
previously announced. This means that 
al! deliveries of canned tomatoes made 
prior to July 5 are ineligible for the in- 
creased subsidy rate of 6c per dozen 
basis No. 2s, regardless of whether the 
sales were made to Government procure- 
ment agencies under adjustable pricing 
or in civilian trade channels. 


FREEZER STORAGE ORDER 
TERMINATED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has terminated War Food Order 116— 
issued October 11, 1944, to assure the 
armed forces adequate freezer space for 
the storage of meats and poultry—effec- 
tive August 28. 

The order provided for allocation of 
public warehouse freezer space in 24 
cities for the use of the armed forces. 
At the time it was issued, the armed 
forces were having difficulty in obtaining 
freezer space to store meats and poultry. 


RSP CHERRY CEILINGS 


Processors’ sales of hot packed red 
sour pitted cherries to Government 
agencies have been exempted from price 
control because of the short crop and to 
enable the Quartermaster Corps to con- 
tract for supplies needed by the armed 
forces. 


The exemption applies only to sales to 
Government procurement agencies and in 
event any are released for civilians, ceil- 
ing prices now in effect under Supple- 
ment 7 to Food Products Regulation 1 
are controlling until new maximum 
prices are established for civilian sales. 

(Amend. 25 to Supp. 7, FPR 1—ef- 
fective September 6, 1945). 


DRIED FRUIT SALES 


To make the output of the 1945 crop 
of dried fruits immediately available to 
the Government, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has provided that processors 
may make sales and deliveries to the 
Government subject to 1945 ceiling 
prices to be established later. The action, 
effective September 4, 1945, covers dried 
prunes, raisins, peaches, pears, apricots, 
figs and apples. Processors of these dried 
fruits may not invoice their goods at a 
price higher than the 1944 maximum, nor 
may they receive payment of more than 
that price until new ceilings are set, 
OPA said. 


Because processors will be assurec of 
benefiting by any possible increase in 
1945 ceiling prices, it is expected tney 
will more readily offer their produc: ion 
to the Government. With the establish- 
ment of new maximum prices for these 
dried fruits, this order will be arto- 
matically revoked. 


SURPLUS TRUCKS FOR SALE 


The Surplus Property Board has 
ceased allocating surplus trucks to farm- 
ers and farm cooperatives and will re- 
lease, for regular disposal, trucks, 
recently allocated to farmers and not yet 
sold, it was announced August 29 by the 
Board. Farmers who wish to purchase 
surplus trucks should contact a_ local 
truck dealer as the vehicles will be dis- 
posed of through normal channels, with 
no need for certification. 


FRUIT FREED FOR ALCOHOLIC 
PRODUCTS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has terminated War Food Order 69, as 
amended, effective August 25, which re- 
stricted the use of 19 kinds of fruits and 
berries in the manufacture of alcoholic 
products. The order was issued in July 
1943 to assist in meeting military and 
civilian requirements for fresh, dried, 
and processed fruit and berries. Under 
the terms of the order, quantities of 
fruits and berries could not be used for 
conversion into alcoholic products except 
under certain conditions and under spe- 
cial authorization. Reductions in mili- 
tary requirements make the order no 
longer necessary. 


IN NEW POST 


Capt. William A. Scott, manager of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby’s Buffalo branch 
before entering the Army in January, 
1943, has been appointed chief of the 
Central Subsistence Section, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, succeeding Lt. Col. 
J. W. Fraser, who is new director of pro- 
curement at the Chicago base. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 5 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 


Either Single or Double 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


"A Complete Course in Canning’ 
The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoran Westminster, Md 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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PC3T WAR PLANS IN THE 
FORMING 


NCA ianning Committee Meets in Wash- 
ingin and Considers Many Matters of 
Importance to the Industry 


(Continued from page 7) 


wheth or not an item should be sus- 
pende. from price control. This calls 
for co peration in the proper reports. 

Cei!ng prices may be increased, he 
continued, on any item where such an 
increase becomes necessary to insure full 
production, or full employment, whether 
or not it might cause an increase in the 
general level of prices. 

Referring to the OPA’s economic study 
of the canning industry’s profits, he said 
it was going forward. In the event there 
is price control on the 1946 pack, this 
study will be needed in calculating next 
year’s prices. On the other hand, it is 
conceivable that the whole study might 
be dropped. 


THE TIN SUPPLY 


Glenn E. Knaub, Administrator of the 
Food Section, Conservation Order M-81. 
stated that the availability of tin for 
containers is the subject of a current 
survey, and that no alleviation of the 
order can be expected for at least the 
six weeks he estimates it will take to 
complete the study. They do not know 
whether or not the equipment in the 


Malay States for producing tin was de- 
stroyed completely, or when it might be 
back into service. Apparently there are 
but 26,000 tons in the stock pile avail- 
able for 1946, and that this will have to 
be conscientiously allocated. Mr. Knaub 
said that in 1940 about 20 billion cans 
utilized 34,700 tons of tin, while in 1944 
approximately the same number of cans 
utilized only 17,800 tons, due to new 
methods of use and tin saving. 


A Resolution was passed by the Plan- 
ning Committee to present Secretary of 
State Byrnes with a plea for full assis- 
tance in efforts to restore the tin produc- 
tion of the Straits Settlements at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Mr. Knaub indicated that the same 
can sizes will be maintained for this 
season, and possibly longer. The Com- 
mittee on Simplified Containers was in- 
structed to gather further data on this 
question of cans, to be submitted at the 
next meeting of the Administrative 
Council and Board of Directors. 


MONDAY SESSIONS 


Major General Hardigg promised the 
industry a continuance of the policy 
which he said would assure canners fair 
prices, and he requested the industry to 
cooperate with the Army by shipping 
promptly. He said the Army was en- 
countering too many delays in receiving 
shipments from canners. He warmly 
praised the canners for their good work 


in providing the food required by our 
armed forces. 


The General announced that there 
would be cut backs in the canned foods 
set asides (as was announced in these 
pages last week), and that these likely 
would be the last cut backs this year. 


At the conclusion of General Hardigg’s 
talk the Committee gave him a rising 
vote of thanks as an expression of good 
will, which has been felt between the 
General’s staff and industry during the 
war era. 


Mr. H. Thomas Austern, addressing 
the meeting, said that rationing in part, 
and all War Manpower controls are the 
only two war statutes that have so far 
been removed. 


He said “President Truman and his 
various committees are doing all in their 
power to avoid inflation or deflation.” 


As a final act, it was voted that the 
Planning Committee request the Legis- 
lative Committee to take such action as 
it deems appropriate in opposition to 
passage of §.1282, in case timely action 
is called for prior to the next meeting 
of the Administrative Council and Board 
of Directors. This is the measure to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
by raising the minimum wage rate and 
eliminating the 7 (c) 14 week unlimited 
hours overtime exemption of food proc- 
essing industries. 


onels. 


ew Design for High Speed. 


arge Revolving Lopper. 


THE NNING TRADE 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


‘as TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
-ensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
-eas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


-aving TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 


me to soak in the peas before leaving the 
This materially increases speed. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


‘YARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


LIQUID ADJUSTMENT 


September 3, 1945 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
ete. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


7 CONVEYOR FOR SALE—Complete conveyor installation, 
including approximately 400 feet 15” wide case conveyor includ- 
ing 90° curves and stands. Adv. 4568, The Canning Trade. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Jumbo Model E Crowner, Er- 
mold 6-wide automatic labeler, Liquid World Rotary Automatic 
Labeler, Karl Kiefer and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser, 
Meyer-Dumore and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washer, capacity 
30 to 120 bpm; Horix 18-spout Juice Fillers; 7 semi-automatic 
labelers, all makes; 5 used copper and stainless steel jacketed 
kettles; 3 new 100 gallon, two-thirds jacketed stainless steel 
jacketed kettles; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Company, 3080 Main Street, Buffalo 14, 
New York. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—B.C. 8.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & §S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Brand new 100  g: llon 
stainless steel kettle, two-thirds jacketed, with stainless i ner 
and outer jacket; can be shipped immediately. Adv. 4567, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Caser 303 x 407; 1 Caser 303 x 509; 1 Cutter 
for No. 2% can labels; 2 Pea Recleaners; 1 Bottle Conveyor; 
1 twelve spout Jelly Filler; 1 inch Stencil Cutter. L. B. Talcott, 
Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—30 Chisholm Ryder Bean Snippers, mode! F, 
complete; 2 Junion Graders; 2 new Automatic Bean Cutiers; 
2 Pregraders; six of the Bean Snippers are for 1s, 2s ani 8s 
beans and the remainder will take any size of a bean up toa 
6 sieve. 2 Peerless Syrupers, 6 valves; 2 Peerless Syrupers, 10 
valves; these syrupers can be used for #2, #2'% and #10 cans 
with the extra parts. 2 Horix Haller Fillers for 8, 10, 12 and 
14 oz. bottles, also glass jugs, glass lined, complete with coils, 
made in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, can be used for juice or 
catsup. 1 Common Sense Capper, & stations, capper for crown 
caps, made in Chicago; 1 Single Head Capper for crown caps, 
All of the above equipment is in A-1 shape and can be inspected 
at Brocton Preserving Company, Inc., Brocton, New York. 
Bean equipment can be moved out on or before September 15, 
1945. The fillers are in use now, but we will not be using them 
from the first of October on. The equipment will be sold for 
a good price, and we shall sell one or all of the machinery listed. 
Brocton Preserving Co., Ine., Brocton, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Steam Boiler with capacity 50 to 100 H.P., hori- 
zontal type. Advise kind, condition, location and price. Michi- 
gan Mushroom Co., Niles, Mich. 

WANTED—Motor drive bar type Mixer or Agitator for 5¢ 
gal. jacketed kettle; also a Spread or Semipaste, hand operated, 
Filling Machine. Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—400 barrels Blackberries in SO2; Apricot: 500 
barrels frozen, machine pitted; Elderberries 600 barrels str: ight 
frozen, stemmed. Also have pasteurized and filtered Cu» vant 
Juice, Red Raspberry Juice and Cherry Juice. Tenser & PI pps, 
308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


WANTED—Tomato Puree—5 gals., #10, #2, #214; Tc nato 
Paste—5 gals., #10, #2, #214. John Minervini, 406-408 Jef- 
ferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 

PRODUCTION MAN—Technical experience, to assist fae- 
tory manager in established New Jersey food processing } ant. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. State salary expecte: and 
complete history to receive consideration. Adv. 4566, The Jan- 
ning Trade. 


~ WANTED—Food Technologist, for field service work in can- 
ning industry. Give details of experience and starting + lary 
expected. Adv. 4570, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NOTHING NEW 

“Il, New York,” he said, “they have a company that does 
nothi’ » but answer phone calls for other people.” 

“I, been doing that for years myself,” said the man with 
three oretty daughters. 

Waitress: “I’ve got stewed kidneys, boiled tongue, fried liver 
and pigs’ feet.” 

Soldier: “Don’t tell me your ailments, sister, just give me a 
hamburger.” 


A BIG CHANCE 
“Come on, Mack,” said the passer-by to the Scotchman. “Let’s 
go for a sail.” 
“No, sir,” replied Mack. “I just paid six bits for my dinner 
and I’m taking no risk of losing it.” 


SAFE BULL 
A city man crawled over a fence, only to find himself in a 
pasture with a vicious-looking bull. : 
“Hey, there,” he called to a farmer, “is this bull safe?” 
“He sure is,” answered the farmer. “A durn sight safer 
than you are.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 

A colored gent took out a marriage license. A few days later 
he asked the clerk to substitute another woman’s name for the 
cne on the license, as he had changed his mind. He was told 
it would cost him another dollar and a half. 

“You mean I got to get a new license?” 

“Yes,” replied the clerk. 

The applicant replied with an air of determination: “Never 
mind, boss, this ol’ one will do. Dar ain’t no dollah an’ a half 
‘ifference ’tween dem two, nohow.” 


LIKE A CRICKET IN A CABBAGE 
“When a man is asleep he’s a mere vegetable,” says a scientific 
writer. He is, however, not edible—only audible. 


SPILLED THE BEANS 
Miss Ilowles: “‘Wouldn’t you like to be able to play and sing, 
my littl’ man?” 
Johniy: “Naw! I wouldn’t like to have people say mean 
things shout me as they do about you.” 
She: “I want a man who doesn’t drink, smoke, swear or 
philand. 
He: What for?” 
OH, TAKE A DOZEN 
He | d been looking over the birthday cards on the counter 


for soi *» time, when the saleswoman suggested: “Here’s a 
lovely » ntiment, ‘To the only girl I ever loved.’” 
“Tha s fine,” he said, brightening. “I'll take five or six of 


those,” 


IT’S NICER THIS WAY 
Girls, when they went out to swim 
Once dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
Now they have a bolder whim, 
They dress more like her cupboard. 


SURPRISE 


Serge. nt: “So you met your wife at a dance. 
fomant 


Pfe.: ‘Hardly. I thought she was home minding the kids.” 


That was 
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A Major Food 
Processing Concern, 


Leader in its Field, 
Seeks: 


Technical men with food plant experience 
. + « meat and poultry preparation . 
batch and continuous processing . . . gen- 
eral plant engineering. 


Also men in other fields with mechanical 
and plant engineering backgrounds who 
would like opportunity to learn food plant 
engineering. 


Also buyers of mechanical equipment. 
Positions of responsibility in a permanent post-war 


program of expansion. Eastern City location. Write 
Box No. 4569 care of The Canning Trade. 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


The recent death of our Executive Salesman has made 
available an unusual and excellent position for a man hav- 
ing the proper qualifications. 


We are a nationally known manufacturer of food pro- 
cessing and canning machinery and supplies. Full peace 
time production has been resumed and will proceed at 
maximum capacity to meet under-supply of market. 


This is a lifetime position with unlimited future. We are 
only interested in a top quality man who can fully handle 
all sales of our machinery. The position requires extensive 
traveling, and also the ability to learn the handling of for- 
eign sales. Though not a requisite, ability to also act as 
service engineer in event of emergency call from a custo- 
mer’'s plant would be advantageous. 


Salary will be favorable. 
experience in detail. 
strictly confidential. 


Please state qualifications and 
All replies will definitely be kept 


Write Box 4571 THE CANNING TRADE 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, Icaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


— 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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SAMUEL M, SINDALL 


commodities for the Marine Industry. 


Free enterprise, initiative, faith in the future, 
firm belief in our country’s social and economic 
structures were the motivating power that made 
America great. And, A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
likes to believe that it has contributed, through 
three generations, a share in this magnificent 
development. 


Typical of the company's background is its 
association with Independence Day. On July 
4, 1855, fourteen years after the first record of 
food canning in Baltimore, Samuel Sindall open- 
ed a tinker’s shop, torerunner of the business 
now headed by his grandson, Robert (Bob) A. 
Sindall. On July 4, some years later, while his 
father, Samuel M. Sindall, was on a holiday, 
Bob, who, from his earliest youth, had a genius 
for organization and distribution, altered the 
business methods and inventory of his parent's 
organization so that development, under his 
guidance, of A. K. Robins & Co. was to be an 
easy process. 

In 1870 Samuel M. joined his father and later 
with Albert K. Robins, took over a shop special- 
izing in grates, stoves, holloware and similar 


Ten years later the 


ROBERT A. (BOB) SINDALL 


The story of A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. and ot Bob Sindall 


canning of products of Maryland's farms and the Chesa- 
peake Bay was a gamble, but the company forseeing an 
ever expanding future in that industry, extended its facili- 
ties to include. the limited line of canning appliances then 
available. 

‘'Bob'' Sindall joined his father in the firm in 1899. 
Determined that canning machinery should be the only 
inventory, the youthful ‘‘Bob" cleared the premises of all 
other materials on that eventful July 4, to his father’s dis- 
may. Asa partner of his father, and later after he took 
over the business in 121, Bob Sindall has made it his 
life's ambition to supply the trade with the best products 
obtainable, either trom his own or other factories. 


is the story of many other American business-free enter- 
prises that have contributed to the upbuilding of a mighty 
nation. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. in its 9Cth year proudly salutes 
the farmer, foundation of American living, the canner, 
patriot:c and honored producer, the manufacturer, practi- 
cal visionary, the distributor, tireless toiler, and the con- 
sumer, who, after all, keeps us in business. 


May the glorious victory of the Allied arms bring to all 
of us untrammeled peace and prosperity! 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The descendents of canners of this period are now the 


A ' dical brickset cannery of 1870 when the Robins Company started in the « 
leo ors of an industry that contributed so materially to our recent victory in Arms. 


ing supply b 


Note the Sindall gasoline firepot at lower right ccrner which was then in ger- 


er, use for heating soldering irons for capping what was then known as the stud hole can. 
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ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 

* Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 " 


Main office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


+ Atlanta 2 -e Cambridge, N.Y. © Indianapolis 4 e Los Angeles 21 © Memphis 2 * 
Milford, Conn. e Oakland 7 e San Antonio 6 
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